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CHAPTER I. 

''POOR WIDOW WINPENNY!" 

It would not be an easy task to find a prettier 
or more attractive village than Cherry-bridge. It 
is possible that you may find its equal, for bonnie 
villages are by no means rare in this bonnie island, 
but its superior would be difficult to discover. Of 
course I may be a little prejudiced in its favour, see- 
ing that I was born within sound of the sweet Cherry- 
bridge bells, and with little wee fingers used to gather 
the dainty cowslips in Cherry-bridge Park. 

Cherry-bridge Park and Cherry-bridge Hall were 
quite notable names in the northern county from 
which I hail, and so was Cherry-bridge Priory, and 
for that matter so was Cherry-bridge Woods, to 
which people came from far and near for holiday 
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jaunts and picnics : and every one of those who 
came, would endorse, I'll warrant, my opening sen- 
tence, that it would not be an easy task to find 
a prettier or more attractive village than Cherry- 
bridge. 

In this village there lived, some few years ago, 
a little and rather elderly woman known as the 
Widow Winpenny. On second thoughts, I don't 
think it will do to say ' some few years.' I have 
been counting up the years that have passed since 
the time of which I speak, and I am amazed to find 
how many fleeting seasons have come and gone. 

Of all the thorough-paced racers that I ever 
heard or read of, there are none so swift of foot as 
is Father Time. He runs so silently, and he runs 
so rapidly, that I am continually putting the Past 
nearer to the Present than it actually is. I am 
afraid that I am equally in danger of putting the 
Future too far from the Present ; but I will not if 
I can help it, or it may chance to come upon me 
as a swift surprise. ' To-morrow ' is a word on 
which one needs to keep a sharp watch ; it has 
such a magical fashion of getting itself transformed 
into ' To-day ! ' 

Widow Winpenny lived in a small, tidy-looking 
thatched cottage in the outskirts of the village, 
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and not far from the great gates that opened into 
the park of Cherry-bridge Hall. I think it used to 
be the lodge bpfore the carriage road was altered, 
and I know that it was called the Lodge in my 
time, by some of the- oldest people. Old people 
are not very willing to recognise changes, and old 
names especially are very tenacious of life. 

With the little widow there lived a little girl, 
Grace Staley by pame, of whom I shall have more 
to say by-and-bye. The widow was poor, very 
poor ; and honest, very honest. You see I do not 
write poor Imt honest. That is a common way of 
putting it, to which I always entertain a strong 
objection, and I will tell you why. It appears to 
me to suggest the idea that the two adjectives find 
it very hard work to dwell in company. I do not 
believe it. My opinion is that honesty and poverty 
are found together quite as often as honesty and 
wealth. I have no objection to your turning that 
sentence the other way round, if you choose, and 
for anything I know, it may be quite as true. 
About one thing I am sure, and that is, that 
honesty, whether it wears cotton print or velvet, 
broad-cloth or corduroy, is one of the best and 
brightest of ornaments, and is to be honoured 
accordingly, find it where you may. 
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The husband of Widow Winpenny had died 
many years before I had the pleasure and the 
privilege of making her acquaintance. He had 
been a small farmer, and had had to fight with 
four adverse forces, which, in spite of his courage 
and perseverance, mastered him in the long run, 
as, I think, they would master anybody who had to 
engage them single-handed. Their names were, 
bad health, poor soil, inclement seasons, and hard 
times. 

It was a prolonged and weary struggle for a 
livelihood, and, as might be expected, the poor man 
was worsted in the fight. It ended in broken 
fortunes and broken health. Then he died; the 
home was broken up too, and his widow sorrowed 
for him with an almost broken heart. 

In those darkest of dark days. Widow Win- 
penny used to sit, with her two little delicate 
children by her knee, sighing and weeping and 
rocking herself to and fro, as though life was a 
burden that she would gladly lay down, that she 
might lie down too, and rest by her husband's side, 
beneath the spreading yew-trees in Cherry-bridge 
Churchyard. For a time it really seemed as though 
the sad, sharp stroke of bereavement, together with 
the bitter cup of poverty, had deprived her of all 
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power of self-help. Nothing seemed to be more 
likely than that she would have to seek admission 
into the Hallowby Union, a large and dreary-look- 
ing pile which reared its forbidding front a mile or so 
from Cherry-bridge, and on' the Hallowby high-road. 
Poor Widow Winpenny ! In those dark and dis- 
mal seasons she knew nothing of the sustaining 
and strengthening power of true religion. She 
knew nothing of the hope and courage that come 
to those who have Heaven for a friend. She had 
nothing of that precious comfort which comes to 
those, even the poorest and most sorrow-stricken, 
whose trust is in their Saviour and in the faith- 
fulness and Fatherhood of God. 

** They look to Him in every need, 
And never look in vain ; 
They feel His strong and tender love, 

And all is well again : 
His presence fills their solitude, 
His providence turns all to good." 

With all this, however, at that time Widow 
Winpenny was quite unacquainted. What wonder, 
think you, that beneath the weight of such a 
sorrow ; in the thick of such poverty, and with no 
such gracious arm to lean upon, the poor woman 
was prostrate and almost in despair ? Poor Widow 
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Winpenny ! And indeed, poor anybody, who 
' walketh in darkness and hath no light/ 

About twelve months after her husband's death, 
something happened to the widow which wrought 
in her a change that was truly singular and 
astonishing. The whole current of her thought and 
feeling was suddenly turned into a new channel, 
and the stream itself seemed to be as greatly altered 
as the channel was. Instead of creeping on, dull, 
dark, and sombre, like a marshy river under a 
leaden sky, her life-stream rippled and brightened 
all at once, like a mountain rivulet in a summer's 
sun. It glided onward, pleasantly and placidly on 
the whole, not without some chafing and tossing, 
for the boulders of poverty and the stones of care 
were very numerous ; but yet with a lively music, 
all the more marked and mellow by its contrast 
with the past. 

There came to the village of Cherry-bridge, a 
certain worthy minister of the gospel, named Brails- 
ford. He was seeking health by rest and change, 
and sure I am that he could not have happed on a 
likelier place to find that which he desired. To 
Widow Winpenny Mr. Brailsford brought health — 
health of mind, health of soul, and — for this was 
almost sure to follow — health of body too. 
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Mr. Brailsford was staying at the vicarage. The 
vicar of Cherry-bridge had been a college chum of 
his in days gone by. Long before that, he had 
known Robert Winpenny, the widow's husband, — in 
fact, they had been school companions and youthful 
friends. So while he was staying at the vicarage 
he often called at the widow's cottage, and spoke 
kindly to her for her dead husband's sake. 

Now Mr. Brailsford was a true ambassador of 
Christ, and he never forgot his calling ; and never 
lost an opportunity of saying prudent and well- 
chosen words about Him who was the Saviour of 
his own soul and the joy and strength of his own 
heart. 

On his first visit to the widow's cottage, he 
found her, as she was usually to be found in those 
days, in tears. Having spoken to her of her 
husband and the old times, and having relieved her 
present necessities, for Mr. Brailsford's was no 
imperfect charity, he said to her, 

" And now, Mrs. Winpenny, do you know what 
your Heavenly Father says about you ? " 

" About vie t " said the widow, looking at him 
with curious and inquiring eyes. 

" Yes about you^^ said the minister. " I do not 
mean any general text that is meant for us all. 
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He says something specially to you, mentioning 
you by name." 

"I don't know what you mean, sir," said the 
poor woman, whose knowledge of her Bible at that 
time was very limited indeed. " He can't have 
mentioned me by name ; and I scarcely have the 
heart to read the Bible now." 

" Ha ! dear me ! " said Mr. Brailsford, looking 
at her in sad surprise. " What a pity ! Why, 
now is the time, of all times, for you to read the 
best of books. When you are in trouble, and 
when your heart is sore ; when your life is saddened 
and you cannot dry your tears, the Word of God, 
widow, is the very thing you want. It was sent to 
you on purpose by the hand of Him who is ' very 
pitiful and of tender mercy.' And you really did 
not know that He mentions you in it, specially ; 
aye, and your little children too ? " 

" No, sir," replied the widow, slowly. " I can't 
think how that can be." 

Mr. Brailsford rose, and took the family Bible, 
which lay on the little dresser, just beneath the 
plate-rack. He turned over its leaves, placing the 
book-mark at a certain chapter, and then put it 
back again in its place. 

" There," said he, " when you have a little time 
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ask your Heavenly Father to show you His message 
in His own Book. I will call again to-morrow. 
Meanwhile I shall ask Him too. Good morning." 

So saying the good man retired, leaving Widow 
Winpenny with her new thought, and with her 
Bible and her God. 



( i6 ) 



CHAPTER II. 

'TVE FOUND IT, SIR." 

The words of Mr. Brailsford had made a strong 
impression on the widow's mind; much stronger 
than he knew. No sooner had he left the cottage 
than she set to work to finish the daily tidying- 
up of her little cottage. I think there was nobody 
in dear little Cherry-bridge who ever neglected that, 
for every home, however humble, was * clean as a 
new pin/ 

Then she sat down by her hearthstone, with the 
big Bible on her knee, and set herself to the task 
of finding out where and what it was that the 
Author of the book had written there especially for 
her. Of course she turned to the place where the 
book-mark was, and looked carefully down the 
columns. She read several verses that she thought 
were very beautiful, and some of them spoke very 
directly to her heart; but as yet she had not found 
a verse that mentioned her by name. 
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" Here it is ! " said she at last, speaking aloud 
in her excitement, and placing her finger on the 
verse. 

" Here what is, mother ? ■' said her eldest child, 
a delicate little blue-eyed maiden of seven summers, 
looking up at her the while with wondering eyes. 

" Yes, and yours too, my dears ! " said the widow, 
and then she read — 

" A father to the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widow, is God in His holy habitation." 

Then she read the notes about the verse which 
were at the bottom of the page, and learned that by 
'judge' she was to understand that God would 
ever plead her cause and be her Protector and 
Friend. 

There and then, as she sat with her Bible on 
her knee and her children were playing on the 
hearthstone, the Widow Winpenny lifted up her 
heart to heaven in silent, earnest, and believing 
prayer. Now that she had found so sweet a 
morsel, she turned over the sacred pages, and 
wondered more and more to find how many words 
there were from her heavenly Father that spoke 
directly to her heart. So it always is and must be, 
that to those to whom the " taste " has come, the 
gracious Book is " sweeter than honey and the 

B 
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honeycomb." That evening she retired to rest with 
the tender words upon her tongue — 

" A father to the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widow, is God in His holy habitation." 

On the following day, true to his promise, Mr. 
Brailsford called again. He perceived in a moment 
that the widow had found her name in the Book. 
There was an unaccustomed light in her eye, and 
an unfamiliar tone in her voice as she bade him 
* good morning,' that told him the pleasant secret. 

"I have found it, sir," she said with a smile, 
" shame on me for not knowing it was there ! " 
Straightway she repeated the gracious words that 
had brought such a message of hope and healing to 
her poor troubled heart. 

" Yes," said Mr. Brailsford, " that's the verse. 
He means you to read it and believe it, and to try 
Him by taking to Him your sorrows, and giving to 
Him — your Friend, your Father, and your Hus- 
band — ^your whole trust and love." 

The widow did not answer, but she looked at the 
speaker, as one who is hearing something new and 
sweet. He saw this, and continued — 

" Don't you know, too, that our dear and blessed 
Saviour has also sent you a special message, a 
kindly and loving call to you ; and that He is 
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waiting and watching for you to come, as He tells 
you, and take what He offers, and what you so 
sadly need ? You feel a great burden on you, don't 
you, Mrs. Winpenny ? " 

" Aye, that I do, sir," she answered with much 
feeling. " My load is almost more , than I can 
bear." 

" Well then, listen to what Jesus Himself says to 
you and to all who, like you, have a heavy load to 
carry.' 

Again he took the Book, and read out of it seri- 
ously and sympathetically — 

" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

" Rest ! Mrs. Winpenny. Don't you hear ? 
Poor, sad, stricken heart ! Come to Jesus, and He 
will give you rest ! " 

The widow listened. Her eyes were full of tears. 
Her heart was full of feeling. Then Mr. Brails- 
ford told her of the Saviour's wonderful love to 
sinners. He told her of the pardon and the cleans- 
ing, and the peace that comes by faith ; and then 
he knelt by her side and asked his God to give her 
light and to lead her to His love. 

After his departure, again Mrs. Winpenny took 
up the long-neglected Book, the Book which was 
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now and hence-on to be a joy to her heart and a 
lamp to her path. She read, she prayed ; and then 
she retired to her little chamber and shut to the 
door, and prayed to her Father in secret, prayed 
long and earnestly, and came forth again with the 
brightest of love-lights in her eye, and the sweetest 
of all comforts at her heart ; the light of those who 
know the truth as it is in Jesus, the comfort of 
those who can say, ' My Lord and my God ! ' 

It was some days before the good evangelist 
could repeat his visit, but when he did it fell to 
his lot to rejoice over her as one that finds great 
spoil. 

" Well, Mrs. Winpenny," said he, *' I am glad to 
see you looking so bright to-day." 

" Thank God, and thank you, sir," replied the 
widow with a quiet smile ; "I have good reasons for 
looking bright and for feeling bright, too." 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Brailsford with a certain 
warm sensation about the region of the heart, for he 
dared to prophesy what would follow. " And may 
I ask you what reasons are those ? " 

" Why, sir," said she, " I've carried my sins to 
the Cross, and IVe left them there. IVe carried 
my burden to the Saviour; and I've asked Him 
to cany it for me. I've claimed the protection 
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of my Grod for myself and my fatherless children. 
Everything's in my Father's hands, and I mean to 
keep it there. I have rest, and peace, and confi- 
dence, and hope ! " 

All this was said quietly, calmly, confidently. 
The poor woman had simply taken the word of God 
as it stands. She had opened her mind at once, 
willingly and without question, to receive it as a 
direct and personal message to herself. By the 
sublimely strong simplicity of a childlike faith, she 
had become possessor of all the riches of the gospel, 
of all the resources of Providence, because she had 
become a child of God. 

Mr. Brailsford was greatly struck with the clear, 
emphatic, and unfaltering statement to which he had 
just listened. 

"From my heart I thank God for you, Mrs. 
Winpenny," said he, giving her a warm handshake, 
" and from my heart I praise God with you." 

They were happy tears that glistened in the good 
man's eyes as he spoke. The good and faithful 
servant was receiving an earnest of the reward 
bestowed on those to whom the Master says, " Well 
done ! " 

"I am now going to leave Cherry-bridge," he 
continued, " but I shall not forget to pray that you 
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may be kept faithful. Please not to forget to pray 
for me. What trials and changes may be in store 
for us, who can say ? But we will always remem- 
ber this, Widow Winpenny ; that our God will supply 
all our need; all of it, for soul and body, basket 
and store. If trouble darkens our doorway, or 
sorrow looks in at the window ; — aye, even if it 
should come in and sit by our hearthstone, we will 
remember — ' The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want ! ' " 

Then the good man went his way to his own post 
of duty in the big city ; went away with the bene- 
diction of his God in his heart, and the grateful 
blessings of the widow sounding in his ears. He, 
and such as he, are they who on one coming day 
are to shine as stars in the firmament of God. 

From that day forward. Widow Winpenny dried 
her tears, and braced herself to meet her fortune 
bravely, whatever that might be. She fought her 
battles, tended her children, and went about her 
daily round and common task with a firm, unwaver- 
ing trust in God. She sang her hymns and read 
her Bible, and found there that which was good for 
her soul. She had opened her heart to receive the 
Heavenly Guest ; and now her hearthstone, though 
often the scene of severest privation, glowed with 
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content, for her lowly and oft-times clouded life was 
gladdened by the perpetual companionship of her 
Father and Friend. Dark days are in store for her, 
but she will meet them bravely, for she believes that 
the Word of God is sent to her, and there she reads 
and knows who it is that promises, 

* My presence shall go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest.' 

" Dark clouds will intervene, 

And every prospect flies ; 
Like Noah's dove she flits between 

Rough seas and stormy skies : 
Anon the clouds depart, 

The winds and waters cease, 
And sweetly o'er her gladdened heart 

Expands the bow of peace." 
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CHAPTER III. 

''ALONE IN THE WORLD.'' 

There was something healthy and robust about 
Widow Winpenny's religion, and it began at once 
to tell upon her daily life. No more time was 
spent in idle sorrow. No rocking herself to and fro 
in listless indiflference. True religion means work ; 
it means the maintenance of a self-dependent char- 
acter; self-dependent as to all but God. Widow 
Winpenny was up and doing. 

She started a small school for the youthful pea- 
santry of Cherry-bridge, and set herself to earn an 
honest living. She was not an educated woman, 
but she knew enough to teach the smaller race of 
villagers such rudiments of learning as they were 
able to receive. The parents were very poor, and 
the children had to be sent at a very early age into 
the fields to earn their own bread. By this means, 
and by the aid of her needle, she managed, if not 
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exactly to keep the wolf from the door, at any rate 
to keep him from paying more than a passing visit. 
Her home was still the home of poverty, but at the 
same time it was the home of piety and content. 

There was another feature in Widow Winpenny's 
religion, that is not by any means so common as is 
to be desired;— it grew. Her reUgion deepened 
with experience ; her piety ripened with her years. 
Her whole womanhood was mellowed by the grace of 
God. The Christian virtues matured in her more 
and more, and among her indigent friends and 
neighbours, she was held in high esteem. 

After a few years of pious and sometimes painful 
poverty, borne with exemplary patience, her trials 
increased greatly, and she had a hard battle, a 
great fight of aflBiction. She fell into severe and 
chronic ill-health, and in spite of all that she 
could do, she was dependent largely on the kindly 
charity of friends. Her eldest bom sickened just 
when she was about to be of some service to her, 
and after a long and trying illness, was laid beside 
her father, under the shadow of the yew-trees in 
Cherry-bridge Churchyard. 

Scarcely had this cloud passed over, scarcely had 
she succeeded in drying her tears for this second 
bereavement, than the same disease, consumption, 
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extinguished the light in the eyes of her little boy, 
and he too found a resting-place beneath a grassy 
mound in that ' God's acre/ where lay her husband 
and her elder-bom, waiting for the resurrection unto 
eternal life. Widow Winpenny was left alone in 
the world now, save that her God was with her; 
that her trustful soul knew right well. Hence she 
passed through the fiery ordeal with a sweet and 
uncomplaining patience, and for ever gave her testi- 
mony that her Heavenly Father's hand was in it all, 
and that ' He doeth all things well.' 

At the time when it fell to my lot to become 
acquainted with this solitary daughter of poverty 
and affliction she was fast approaching her sixtieth 
year. Her health had become partially re-established ; 
but she was so poor that only the barest necessaries 
of life were within her reach. A .parish school had 
been established in the village, so that this small 
source of income was all but dried up. Her hands, 
too, had been so crippled by repeated attacks of 
rheumatism, that handling a needle was a difficult 
and a painful task. 

She was able to keep a sort of day nursery for 
the little children whose mothers were at work in 
the fields, and the trifling fees she got for this, and 
the diminishing earnings of her lame fingers by her 
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needle, were her only visible means of support. And 
yet, in the whole course of my life, I have never met 
with one who possessed a more cheerful and con- 
tented mind. You see, she had invisible means of 
support, for, ever and always, she could trust in 
her Lord, and stay her soul upon the love and faith- 
fulness of Jehovah, the God of her salvation. 

Latterly, she had taken to live with her a little 
orphan girl, Grace or ' Gracie ' Staley by name. 
The child's parents, a poor labourer and his wife, 
had been suddenly carried off by fever. During 
their life-time they had been good and kind to the 
poor widow, as the poor to the poor full often are. 
So, in order to save the little lonely orphan waif 
from the workhouse, Widow Winpenny took the 
child to her own heart and hearth, both of which 
were brightened by her presence and companion- 
ship. 

Some of her neighbours remonstrated with her 
for taking another mouth to feed when her cupboard 
was usually so bare, but her one answer was, — 

" Itl] be all right. Her parents befriended me 
in my heavy need, and for their sakes and my 
Saviour's, I'll befriend their little orphan. I trust 
in God to keep my little barrel and my cruse 
supplied ; and the Bible tells me that the way to 
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secure that, is to pour my oil, mix my meal, bake 
my cake, and, though it's only a little one, to break 
it and give half of it to God's poor. I think the 
Lord's in it ; an' if He is, it'll all come right in the 
end." 

I think the widow's prescription for keeping an 
exhaustless store is a thoroughly good one, and 
will work a perpetual miracle behind anybody's 
cupboard door. 

As I have already said, one of the most beautiful 
features in Widow Winpenny's piety was her full 
and unflinching confidence in the wisdom and sure 
goodness of her Heavenly Father — ^her unquestion- 
ing assurance that concerning all that befel her, 
* The Lord's in it, an' it'll all come right in the end.' 
These words were so constantly on her lips that 
the sentence was often quoted by the villagers as 
" Widow Winpenny's watchword ; " and, like many 
another wise and timely saying, it came to exercise 
a salutary influence upon other people as well as 
upon herself. 

I remember speaking to her on one occasion 
about her sad experiences of life, and the conversa- 
tion turned on her repeated bereavements. 

" The workings of Divine Providence," said I, 
"are very, very mysterious, and this triple blow 
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was enough to shake your faith in them, for 
awhile." 

"Why, you see, sir," she replied, "when my 
dear husband died, my heart was nearly broken; 
you may depend on it, if it had rested with me, I 
should have said, *Give him back to me, even 
from the gates of the grave.' But I've learned 
better since then. Eobert's life was a weary fight, 
poor fellow. He was always ailing an' always sad, 
an' neither him nor me knew anything about a 
Saviour's love. But he found that out on a sick- 
bed, an' went to heaven with a song on his lips. 
He's at rest in His Father's house. Both he and 
me were wrong, don't you see, and so sickness and 
death came. The Lord was in that, and so poor 
Robert came right in the end. He shall not return 
to me ; an' could I wish it ? But I shall go to him, 
an' it'll all come right then ! " 

As the widow uttered that word Hhen,' every 
feature of her face was lighted up with the * sure 
and certain hope,' a hope, to her, more certain than 
the rising of the sun, or the flowing of the tide. 
Truly, she lived so near the portals of pearl, that 
she could see through the ' gates ajar and hear the 
sound of the harpers harping with their harps.' 

" When the Lord took my bairns," she continued, 
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" the tugging at my heartstrings was something 
terrible, an' I'm bound to own it that the parting 
from 'em was as wormwood and gall. But when I 
went to my Bible an' read, * The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away,' I said, * If the Lord's in it, 
it must be best — I can't feel that it is best tww — 
but it'll all come right in the end.' And it's coming 
right already. Bless my darlings, they were both 
poor delicate flowers, an' the sharp winds an' frosts 
of poverty and pain nipped them until my heart was 
sore, an' all but broken to see 'em. But they are 
safe now, safe from wind an' weather ; an' by-an'- 
bye I shall be there myself, out of the cold an' the 
care, safe with all of 'em in my Father's house — 

" Oh, what a joyful meeting there ! " 

and even while she spoke, something of the joy 
shone on her patient face, an earnest of the glory 
yet to be revealed. 

I sat for some time in silence, gazing at the 
comely little widow, whose rapidly silvering hair 
seemed to me to be in truth the crown of glory 
which the Bible declares to be the mark and meed 
of righteous age ; and while she was painfully 
plying her needle with her crooked fingers, she was 
unconsciously preaching to me a sermon that, by 
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God's grace, I never will forget. It was evident 
that she was still thinking of what I had said, for 
she laid down her work, and said as she laid aside 
her spectacles to look at me, — 

" Mysterious ? Of course it's mysterious. I am 
only a poor ignorant woman, but I think that I 
couldn't get on if I understood all that my Lord 
and Master was about. I should be wanting to 
mend it, an' to be offering my opinion; an' I 
should be inclined to take my own way. No, no, 
it's a grand thing to know that I know nothing, an' 
that He knows best. By His help, I'll put myself 
an' my belongings in His hands all the time, an' 
I know that if the Lord's in it all, it'll all come 
right in the end." 

Said I to myself, as I left the humble cot in 
which this trusting saint resided : " Eight, Widow 
Winpenny, and, so far as you are concerned. He is, 
and it vrilL^' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

''THAT WOMAN BEATS ALL:' 

The spring of the year 18 — was marked by an 
exceeding overplus of rain. For several weeks the 
floods had been descending, and it was almost 
impossible for farming operations to be carried on. 
One damp, dull morning, as the Widow Winpenny 
was making her way along the village street, she 
was accosted by Farmer Fordham. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Winpenny," said the 
farmer, who was in anything but good temper or 
lively spirits. " Did you ever see such weather ? 
There's no such thing as getting the seed into the 
ground. Why don't you ask God to give us a few 
fine days ? " 

" So I do, Mr. Fordham," said the widow. " It's 
right enough to pray to Him for what is honestly 
wanted; an* He's a good deal readier to answer 
i' most things, than we are to ask. But He guides 
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the clouds at His pleasure, an' the rain's under His 
management. So you see it can't be in better 
hands. It's very likely that this weather is just 
the thing for somebody's light and thirsty land. 
He has to manage for us all, don't you see ? an' 
He says * summer and winter, and seed time and 
harvest, shall not cease.' " 

"Why, I don't know about that," said the fret- 
ful farmer. " My seed-time'U soon cease, an' where 
the harvest's to come from I can't tell." 

" Cheer up, farmer ! " replied Widow Winpenny. 
"You'll have stacks in your stackyard, and corn 
in your granary yet, please God. He knows what 
He's doing. The Lord's in it, an' it'll all come 
right in the end." 

" Well, that woman beats all," was Farmer Ford- 
ham's soliloquy as he turned away. "And the 
most wonderful thing is that one can't help 
beUeving her." 

On the evening of that very day, a near neigh- 
bour stepped into her cottage in sore tribulation. 

" My old man's gotten the rheumatiz so bad," 

she said, "that he can't set his hand to a tool, 

an' what we shall do I don't know. 'Pears to 

me that poor folks hev' more than their share o' 

troubles." 

c 
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" God help him ! " said the widow, feelingly, 
" It's hard to bear, as my poor bones can witness. 
But these things don't come of themselves. Neigh- 
bour Kemp. I'll come an' look after him if you 
want to go to work. He'll be better when this 
damp weather passes. Sunshine always follows 
rain, an' then, you know, ease'll be sure to follow 
pain. There, I declare I've been makin' poetry 
without knowing it," continued the widow with a 
smile ; " but it's good to think that things are sure 
to mend, isn't it ? " 

Neighbour Kemp did not exactly see things 
from the widow's standpoint — we seldom do when 
what we call a " cross providence " is concerned — so 
she replied with a little asperity, — 

" It's easy to talk. Widow Winpenny, but nobody 
but them as wears a tight boot knows how hard it 
pinches." 

The widow turned her care-lined face upon her 
visitor, and placing her own poor crooked fingers 
upon her arm, she fixed her kindly grey eyes on 
her, and responded — 

" Yes, neighbour Kemp, there's One that knows. 
There's One that is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities. He does not willingly afflict the 
children of men. I do know where the boot 
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pinches, an' that makes me feel for you an' your 
goodman all the more. But I know the Lord's in 
it for some good purpose or other, and so I try to 
' bear it patiently. Mebbe Kemp will be a winner 
by it in some way. We are that ignorant and 
blind that we can't very well see how. Won't it 
comfort and help you, if you can believe that your 
Heavenly Father has a hand in it ; and that your 
Saviour loves you all the time ? What can folks 
do that have nothing but chance to trust to ? Oh, 
neighbour Kemp ! let us trust Him ! Job was 
worse off than you an' me : an' he said, * Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.' You see he 
knew that the Lord was in it, and though it was 
hard to bear for awhile, it all came right in the 
end." 

I have knoYm many people who could bring 
this sort of philosophy, of submission and hope, to 
bear upon other people's trials, but who, in their 
own straits and sufferings, do manifest a sad de- 
ficiency of it, and are loud in their complaints. 
But the Widow Winpenny was by no means one 
of these. 

Her Christian philosophy was of the richest value 
to herself, and whenever she repeated her favourite 
watchword for the benefit of other sufferers, and the 
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encouragement of drooping hearts, she could have 
said with truth, — 

" What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we telL" 

This steady and unflinching confidence in the 
wisdom and goodness of her God was the secret 
of her own indomitable cheerfulness, of her own 
never-failing patience and content. H^iving so long 
and so constantly made personal trial of the Divine 
prescription, and having proved it to be a specific 
against despondency and despair, she could and did 
recommend it with an honest faith in its success. 

On a later occasion the widow was hobbling along 
the street with the aid of her stick She was so 
bowed down with a recent attack of rheumatism 
that she could in no wise lifb up herself. She was 
met on her way by a farmer whose name was 
Lazenby, who was rather fond of ' drawing her out/ 
as he called it, on her favourite topic. 

" Good morning. Widow Winpenny," said he, 
kindly. " You don't seem to me to be up to the 
mark this morning." 

" No," said the widow, purposely misunderstand- 
ing him, for she knew her man, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of putting in a word for her Master. " No, 
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I never am. Nobody knows that better than my- 
self. But I'm pressing forward towards it, an' God 
willing, I shall reach it some day. Some day," she 
repeated slowly, and with the heavenly glow before 
mentioned gleaming in her patient face. " How 
about yourself, Mr. Lazenby ? Are you looking at 
the mark ? " 

" Mark ! what mark ? Why, what do you mean ? 
I don't understand you," said the bewildered farmer. 

" Why, the prize of your high calling, which is 
of God in Christ Jesus. That's the *mark' we 
must all aim at, Mr. Lazenby, or there'll be a sad 
reckoning with some of us, some day. Some day ! " 
she said again slowly, and fixing her grey eyes on 
him — " Some day soon ! " 

That the arrow had gone home was made evident 
by the blush that reddened the farmer's cheek. 

" Nay, nay," said he, " I was thinking about your 
rheumatism. I am sorry to see you so lame, and 
so bent. I'll tell you what, Mrs. Winpenny : your 
lines are not fallen to you in pleasant places, at any 
rate, whatever may be the case with other folks, 
and whatever the parsons may say." 

" But they are though," said the widow stoutly, 
vainly endeavouring to straighten her bended back, 
and half groaning at the pain involved in the 
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attempt. " Why, bless me ! The Lord gives me 
my daily bread, an' the bread of life, an' the wine 
of His love to sweeten it. IVe a bit o' coal in the 
coal-house, an' a bit o' flour in my pantry. I've a. 
weather-proof roof to cover me, an' God's good 
Providence to protect me. An' with it all, and 
in it all, I've Him for my Father, Jesus for my 
Saviour, the good Spirit for my Comforter; an' a 
home in heaven some day. Some day ! " she re- 
peated with the olden rapture on her face. " If my 
lines aren't fallen in pleasant places, whose is, I 
wonder ? It's true, I've had a terrible bout o' 
rheumatism, so bad that I couldn't sleep ; but then 
as I lay awake I had such precious seasons with 
my Saviour, seasons that I should ha' missed but 
for that ; an' as for the rest, why the Lord's in it, 
and it'll all come right in the end." 

Farmer Lazenby had no reply to make. Of such 
philosophy he might well say, " It is high, I can- 
not attain to it." But as he bade her good morn- 
ing, he mentally resolved that the " bit o' coal in 
the coal-house," and the " bit o flour in the pantry " 
should be replenished from his own stores. 

There was no wonder, I think, that Widow Win- 
penny was a favourite, especially among the poorer 
villagers, or that she should be welcome wherever 
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sorrow, sickness or death had come. Her touching 
patience and her cheerful piety gave her a wondrous 
power to administer consolation to the afflicted and 
to impart hope and courage to darkened and de- 
spondent minds. Her one object was to lead all 
and sundry to the belief that our Heavenly Father 
is good and wise in His dealings with His children, 
and that His purpose is ever and always, by what- 
ever mysterious and painful ways, to secure their 
well-being and do them lasting good. She felt and 
taught that, 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 
God is His own Interpreter, 
And He will make it plain." 
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CHAPTER V. 
''TAKE CARE, MR, BRAHAM /"* 

The winter of 18 — was one of unusual severity. It 
set in remarkably early. Long before Christmas, 
King Frost ascended his crystal throne and ruled all 
the land with a rod of iron. Waving his resistless 
sceptre over field and flood, he hardened the former 
into rock, and covered the latter with a thick and 
all but impenetrable coat of mail. About the time 
of Advent the snow came down fast and furious, and 
kept coming, so that the land was thickly covered, 
and in many places the highest hedgerows and even 
trees were buried out of sight. 

Vast masses of snow were drifted both on high- 
ways and byeways. Travelling was almost an 
impossibility, and towns and villages were almost 
as straitly shut up as if a besieging army was en- 
camped around each of them. So desperate a state 
of things had rarely been known, and could be 
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remembered only, and that but dimly, by the ^ oldest 
inhabitant; 

Widow Winpenny, who had partially recovered 
from her rheumatism, was reduced to the most pain- 
ful straits, and was menaced with positive starva- 
tion; being surrounded by neighbours who were 
only just in less terrible straits than herself. There 
was no possibility whatever of doing any work in 
field or garden ; and the total suspension of all 
nursery fees, and her growing inability to use her 
needle, kept her many times, in that keen weather, 
with an empty cupboard and a fireless grate. 

She never complained, never solicited relief, al- 
though she often shivered with cold and was hard 
put to it to find bread for herself and for her orphan 
ward. The farmers in the neighbourhood had their 
own dependants to care for, for Cherry-bridge had an 
unspeakable horror of parish relief — still, they gave 
her a little, nearly all the little she got. Bravely 
and silently she battled with the grim spectre. 
Famine, and constantly checked her sighs with her 
own trustful watchword, " The Lord's in it, and it'll 
^11 come right in the end." But the end, on this 
occasion, seemed a long way off, if, indeed, it did 
not come early in the shape of friendly Death. 

Widow Winpenny's cottage, as I have already 
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said, stood very near the park-gates of Cherry- 
bridge Hall. Fringing one side of the park was 
an extensive forest known as the Cherry-bridge 
Woods. Both the Hall and the woods, as well as 

I 

a large tract of the neighbouring country, were the 
property of a certain Squire Brocksop, to whom it 
had come down through many generations. 

The Squire was an old bachelor, and his indif- 
ferent state of health had compelled him to reside 
for many years in the south of Europe. It was a 
very rare thing indeed for him to pay even a 
passing visit to Cherry-bridge Hall. 

During his absence, the estate was managed by 
a steward, Braham by name, who was distantly 
related to the proprietor. He was a hard man, 
possessing not even a minimum of the milk of 
human-kindness, and very arbitrary and despotic 
in his mode of conducting business. He had the 
reputation of being in many respects a bad man, 
and he certainly had a strong antipathy to religion 
and religious people. According to him, Chris- 
tianity was a sham, professbrs were ' canting 
hypocrites,' with whom he would make ' short 
work' if he only had his will. Happily his will 
was limited in its power to carry out its designs. 
Still, he could be and was, a thorn in the side of 
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those whom he coald injure and who were suspected 
of his pet aversion* 

Certain annual doles, granted by the squire to 
the poor of ^ the village and its vicinity, were 
entrusted to his charge, and these were distributed 
with very shameful partiality. As may be ex- 
pected, the Widow Winpenny, on all such occasions, 
was passed coldly by. He could even sneer at her 
favourite motto, which had reached his ears. 

" Let the sanctimonious old woman go without," 
he would say. " The Lord isn't in it, only the 
squire and I; and so far as she is concerned, it 
won't come right, neither in the beginning, middle, 
nor end." 

The dear old widow offcen heard of sundry neigh- 
bours having received timely gifts of coals, blankets, 
and even of silver coin of the realm. But although 
she was more deserving than many who were thus 
favoured, no such timely gift ever touched her 
crooked fingers, or crossed the threshold of her 
door. Now and then, some of her neighbours would 
advise her to give it up, seeing that her religion 
put her outside the pale of the squire's bounty, but 
she always shook her head in a very decided nega- 
tive indeed, and quietly answered all such advisers, 

" No, no, thank you. That would never do. 
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The coals and the blankets, and an odd half-crown 
now and then, would be very acceptable : I won't 
deny it. But if the steward doesn't see fit to send 
'em, I must just make a shift to do without. I 
shall rub on, I dare say, without the steward, but 
I can't do without my Saviour. The Lord's in it 
all, though I can't just see it, an' it'll all come 
right in the end." 

As usual in such cases, there were some who 
were mean enough to curry favour with the steward 
by reporting this to him. It must be a very small 
village that has not an ill-natured tattler dwelling 
within its borders. When Braham heard it, he 
was weak enough and wicked enough to get into a 
temper. 

" She can do without the steward, can she ? " he 
said. " I'll teach the old woman another lesson." 

In a mean spirit of revenge, he resolved to turn 
her out of her little cottage, and give it to a certain 
favourite of his own. One day, as he was passing 
her door, he lifted the latch, and just putting his head 
within, he said rudely and loudly, 

"Oh, Mrs. What-is-it, I've called to give you a 
fortnight's notice to quit. I want this cottage for 
one of the woodmen." 

Poor Widow Winpenny was fairly stricken into 
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silence. She tamed white and faint. She looked at 
him as though she could not have understood him. 
Then she managed to say, 

" Oh, sir ! You don't mean to turn me and Gracie 
into the street ? " 

" I mean you to leave this cottage. That's all that 
concerns me," was his unfeeling reply. 

The widow saw the look of triumphant malice on 
his face, and understood it all. She went near to 
him, and looking him steadily in the face, she said 
in firm tones, 

"Take care, Mr. Braham, Take care. Don't 
make a mistake. Don't think that you can do as you 
please because I have got no friends. Both I and 
little Gracie are better friended than you think." 

" You've got no friends that can alter this notice," 
said the steward with a sneer. 

There was something in the widow's tones and 
words that made the steward's flesh creep, as she 
stood and pointed upwards, saying,- 

" * A father to the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widow is God in His holy habitation!' You can 
only do what you are permitted to do. The Lord's 
in it, more than you know, and He'll make it come 
right in the end." 

There was a positive exultation in the way that 
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Widow Winpenny repeated her watchword. Braham 
felt that he had no more to say. 

That night, as the steward was stroking through 
the park, he was met by Sam Wardell, the woodman, 
to whom he had promised Widow Winpenny's 
cottage. Sam touched his hat and said, 

"About that cottage, Mr. Braham. Parmer 
Lazenby says he'll let me have the little house in the 
comer of his paddock. I agree with him that it 
wouldn't be right to turn out Widow Winpenny. So 
I shall not want it, thank you," and again touching 
his hat, Sam turned upon his heel. 

Now Mr. Lazenby was Squire Brocksop's principal 
tenant. He had two large farms in his hands, and 
farmed them well. Moreover, he had much influence 
with the squire, who held him in great esteem. 
Braham felt that he could not proceed further in the 
matter. He could not for very shame turn out the 
widow to keep the cottage empty. 

"She must stop where she is, I suppose," he 
grumbled to himself, as he went his way. 

Yes, Widow Winpenny was right. She and 
Gracie were not unfriended. ^A father to the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widow is God in His 
holy habitation.' 

Owing to a stupid strike among the miners, the 
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price of coal had risen to an almost fabulous figure, 
and that essential article of fiiel was as much out of 
the reach of Widow Winpenny as jewels of fine gold. 
Sometimes there was scarcely a spark of fire in her 
comfortless grate. A neighbour came in to condole 
with her, although she was little better oflF herself. 

" Whatever will you do, this bitter cold weather ? " 
said neighbour Kemp. 

" Oh, bless you," said the indomitable widow, 
" I and Katie will spend most of the time in bed. 
Things*ll mend soon, I feel sure. I shall manage to 
rub along somehow. It's rather a rough battle to 
fight just now ; but I don't go a warfare at my own 
charge, and I can leave it to Him. The Bible says 
that the gold and the silver are His, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. He can do as He likes with 
'em all. Coals an' everything else would be forced 
to come at His call, if He spake the word. If He 
doesn't speak it, why it's because it's best so. I'll 
tell you what it is, neighbour Kemp. I'm feelin' the 
pinch now more than I ever did before, more for 
little Grade's sake than my own. But I'll not mis- 
trust my God, come what may. He made five loaves 
into a meal big enough for five thousand folks. He 
made the ravens carry a dinner to Elijah, who was as 
badly oflF as I am ; and if He thinks fit. He'll come or 
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send to my relief. If God saw that it was good for 
me, He could send not only coals but diamonds to my 
hearthstone. And if I am to sit beside an empty 
grate this Christmas time, why, the Lord's in it, an' 
it'll all come right in the end." 

Both Widow Winpenny and Neighbour Kemp 
called that remark to mind, before very many days 
were over : and so will the reader when the sequel 
has been told. Meanwhile, of one thing we are 
sure; that by that solitary hearthstone one jewel 
shone with a marvellous beauty, the jewel of 
content ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"A VERY SINGULAR OBJECT.*' 

There were some grand doings that Christmastide 
at Cherry-bridge Hall. The villagers had been 
startled out of the even tenor of their way by the 
news that Squire Brocksop had returned home; 
that his health was greatly re-established ; and that, 
in all probability, he would continue to reside in 
the fine old mansion that had long been one of the 
glories of the shire. 

Moreover, there was to be a Christmas party at 
the Hall. The Christmas festival was to be con- 
ducted in the old fashion — the fashion favoured by 
the Brocksops through many generations. With 
these festivities my story has much to do ; for the 
poverty of the widow's cottage, and the wealth of 
the squire's hall, were both in her Master's hands. 

It was a fine, clear, frosty morning, and after 
the visitors at the Hall had finished breakfast, a 
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large party of them set out for a ramble through 
the Cherry-bridge Woods, which, just then, were 
indeed a sight to see. 

The frost and snow, and an occasional thaw during 
the mid-day hours, had all combined to clothe the 
trees of the forest in every conceivable form of 
fantastic beauty. The rays of the sun, which shone 
clear though coldly, played such pranks with the 
millions of crystal facets presented by snow-flakes, 
icicle, hoar-frost, and solid dew-drops, that a con- 
tinual kaleidoscope of bright and changeful prisms 
kept flashing before the eye. It was that day a 
magic forest, and might well have been called into 
existence by the geni of Aladdin. It was just the 
morning for a scamper through the clear and 
bracing air, and over the frozen and unyielding 
snow, and the younger portion of the visitors set 
themselves to get as much enjoyment from it as 
they might. 

Squire Brocksop had brought with him from 
Italy his niece, who was also his ward and the sole 
heiress of the Cherry-bridge estate. Kate Brock- 
sop was, and is, for that* matter, as I can testify, a 
very sweet and attractive young lady ; well, not so 
young now, of course. She had been residing at 
Mentone with her uncle. While there, thanks to 
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the influences of a godly companion, she had not 
only learned to look with favour on religion, but 
had herself sought and found the "peace that 
passeth understanding," the peace that comes by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Kate Brocksop was the originator and contriver 
of these Christmas festivities. If you had seen her, 
as I have seen her — for I know full well what I 
am writing about— with her basket laden with 
holly and ivy, and superintending the decoration 
of the old Hall, you would have thought, as I 
thought, that Kate Brocksop was both beautiful and 
good. 

There was present with her on that bright winter's 
morning one who thought so too, and whose think- 
ings on that subject, or any other, were of far greater 
importance to Kate Brocksop than either yours or 
mine. This was a tall, manly-looking young fellow 
pf the name of Harold Keyworth. He seemed to 
regard the young lady as his own special and 
peculiar charge, an arrangement to which she had 
evidently not the slightest objection. 

Harold Keyworth was the son of a landed pro- 
prietor in a neighbouring county ; and he and Kate 
Brocksop were well matched, and were likely enough 
to be mated by-and-bye. Such a union promised 
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well for the poor of the Cherry-bridge estate, for 
both he and Kate were loyal to Him of Nazareth, 
who is especially the poor man's Friend. 

Led by Harold and Kate, the merry party sped 
along the frosty path amid laughter and glee, and 
under the spreading branches of the forest trees, 
which King Frost had embellished and enspangled 
with rarest beauty, as he well knows how to do. 
At last they came to a point in the forest path not 
far from Widow Winpenny's cottage, and just be- 
yond a picturesque bridge which spanned a frozen 
and snow-besprinkled brook. Here they stopped to 
view the fairy scene around. 

Kate was leaning against the rail of the rustic 
bridge when her eye rested on a very singular object. 
It was a beautiful icicle of considerable dimensions 
suspended from two branches of a low and gnarled 
old oak whose boughs overspread the path. By 
some odd freak of wind and weather, and aided by 
the arrangement of the twigs around, it had formed 
itself into a really artistic representation of the 
letter K. It was clear as crystal, and presented a 
striking appearance as it flashed and sparkled in the 
winter sun. 

" 0, look ! look ! " said Kate, " is that not 
beautiful ? " 
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All eyes were turned in the direction indicated. 

" Why, it's a K ! K for Kate," said several voices 
at the same time. 

" Keyworth, you ought to get it for Miss Brock- 
sop," said the wag of the party. " K for Kate and 
K for Keyworth, don't you see? It fits exactly. 
Coming events cast their shadows before ! " 

Of course the little jest was greeted with hearty 
laaghter. Whefther Harold had taken the sugges- 
tion seriously, or was simply willing to fall in with 
the humour of his companions, I cannot say ; but he 
straightway mounted the bank, the dead wood crack- 
ling beneath his feet, and, scaling the low tree, 

approached the bough on which the icicle was 
hung. 

Now, for the first time, he remembered that icicles 
are awkward handling, especially ' when up a tree.' 
To take it fix)m its place and to descend with it in 
safety, was far more easily said than done. He had 
climbed in his winter gloves ; these he now pulled 
oflF for greater fi'eedom of action, and flung them at 
Kate Brocksop's feet. 

"There," said the joker as to the letter K, 
" he's flung down the gage. You will be obliged 
to take it up, you know. Miss Brocksop. Or what 
is better perhaps, help him down, for how he'll 
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manage it with that brittle business in his fingers, 
I can't tell." 

" You keep quiet, young gentleman," said Harold^ 
laughing, " or the gage of battle will be flung at 
your feet when I get down." 

" When ! " was the reply, " an adverb of time, 
and much of it, I'm aifraid. How about lunch ? " 

By this time, however, Harold had succeeded in 
his endeavour. Retreating by degrees, he managed 
to regain mother earth with his prize uninjured in 
his hands. Of course he presented it to his lady- 
love as a true knight should. 

After this little episode, the merry party resumed 
their rambles. In the course of an hour or so, they 
returned to the Hall with the glow of healthy 
exercise on their cheeks, as hungry as the proverbial 
hunter, ready to do ample justice to the luncheon 
which had been provided. 

" Harold ! " said Kate Brocksop as the lonch 
proceeded, " what have you done with your ring ? " 

That young gentleman glanced at his finger, 
which was usually adorned with a superb article of 
that kind. A look of anxiety crept over his face 
as he noted its absence. 

" Well, I declare I never missed it," said he. " I 
must have left it in my dressing-room. Excuse me. 
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if you please," he continued, as he rose from the 
table, " I must go and see. That particular ring 
is much too greatly valued to be left about." 

Harold made diligent search, both high and low ; 
in his bed-room, dressing-room, on the landing, and 
down the stairs. It was all in vain : the ring was 
gone, and the ring was lost ! When he made known 
the full extent of his misfortune, expressions of 
regret were heard on every hand. 

In the course of the conversation that followed, 
reference was made to their morning excursion, and 
it was suggested that the ring had been lost in the 
course of their ramble through the woods. 

"Why," said one, "Til be bound you lost it 
when you were engaged in capturing the icicle ! " 

"Don't you recollect," said another, "that you 
pulled oflF your gloves when you were in the tree, 
and that you threw them down, to secure a safe 
descent for you and your brittle prize ? " 

" Thanks for that suggestion," said Harold, with 
a gleam of hope upon his face. " I'll be bound to 
say that the vagrant ring is safely ensconced in the 
finger of my glove." 

In a few moments he was rifling the pockets of 
his overcoat; and in his anxiety to be sure, he 
turned all the fingers of his glove inside out, which 
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was surely a needless task. As before, however, 
the search was without success. 

" No," said he with a sigh, as he returned into 
the dining-room, " it has taken its departure. There 
goes a hundred guineas, as I suppose ; but it was 
far more valuable as being the gift of a dear and 
valued friend. I confess that I would much rather 
have lost the money." 

An expedition was instantly arranged. The 
forest paths they had trodden were all carefully 
explored. So far as could be done, every step they 
had taken was retraced. A special party was told 
oflF to make a thorough search of all the surroundings 
of the rustic bridge, and of the oak-tree on which 
the icicle had been suspended. In spite of the 
closest scrutiny, all was in vain. Their patient and 
protracted search ended in total failure. There was. 
no disguising the ugly fact,— the ring was lost. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

''CAPITAL PHILOSOPHY THAT, KATE."" 

When the unsuccessful search-party had returned 
to the Hall, Harold was greeted with many warm 
expressions of condolence and sympathy. The 
young gentleman did his best to hide his vexation 
at his own carelessness and his sorrow for his loss. 

" Well, well," said he, " it's no use crying over 
spilt milk. If it's in the forest, it is simply 
impossible to recover it. I will write it off the 
books, as folks say about bad debts. I was a great 
simpleton to wear it, but it was a great favourite 
and has seldom been off my finger for many a 
year." 

" Nay, we won't give it up for a bad job, just 
yet," said Squire Brocksop, who keenly sympathised 
with his young friend. "I'll tell Braham to set 
the woodmen and the game-keepers to work to seek 
it. I'll offer a reward and " 
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" I'll gladly give fifty pounds to the man who 
recovers it," interrupted Harold, " but I confess that 
I never expect to see the ring again. And now," 
he continued, bent on putting the matter aside, 
" let us forget it. I shall survive its loss ; and an 
incident of that sort must not be permitted to 
damp our Christmas festivities. What is the next 
business on the programme ? " 

On the following morning, having secured the 
permission and approval of the squire, Kate Brock- 
sop and Harold Keyworth set out on an expedition 
to the village of Cherry-bridge, to dispense certain 
special Christmas gifts to the poor and deserving, 
not only as being in harmony with the season, but 
in celebration of the squire's home-coming. 

It was an occupation thoroughly congenial to 
them both. They both knew by pleasant experi- 
ence that such Christly errands of mercy had 
special and peculiar rewards; and that such em- 
ployment had in it a festivity of its own. Now, 
it so happened that Kate had obtained from Mr. 
Braham, the steward, a list of the poor on whom, 
the squire's gifts were to be conferred, — a list, as we 
have good reason to know, of a most unsatisfactory 
kind. For instance, we may be quite sure that 
Widow Winpenny's name did not figure there, nop 
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some others, whom the steward chose to regard as 
' canting hypocrites/ 

Neighbour Kemp and her rheumatic husband 
were first visited, and a timely gift brought the 
givers very honest and very effusive thanks. The 
poor woman, not forgetful of many a little deed of 
kindness done for her and her ailing spouse by the 
Widow Winpenny, managed in some round-about 
way to express a hope that she would not, as usual, 
be passed by. 

«' Winpexuiy, Winpenny ! " said Kate, running her 
finger down Braham's list, "there's no such name 
here. Who is she, and where does she live ? " 

Eeady answers were given to both questions, and 
old Kemp was very emphatic in his testimony as 
to the little widow's virtues and her special needs. 
Kate found, however, that they had passed her 
cottage, so she made a mental note of it, intending 
to call as she returned. At first one and then 
another of the cottage homes of Cherry-bridge did 
Kate Brocksop taste that rarest luxury, the luxury 
of doing good ; and at many of them, the suggestion 
was adventured that the Widow Winpenny, on this 
rare occasion, might not be overlooked. 

" Widow Winpenny seems to be rather a popular 
character among her neighbours," remarked Harold, 
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as they turned from a cottage door near the close 
of their morning s work. 

" And with some reason," replied Kate, " if the 
half of what they say be true of her." 

Just at this point they met Farmer Lazenby, 
with whom the young heiress was acquainted, and 
whom she much respected as her uncle's confidential 
adviser. 

" Good morning, Mr. Lazenby," said Kate. " I 
have just been carrying round my uncle's Christmas 
gifts to the poor people of the village. Do you 
think we have included all ? " and so saying, she 
handed the list to the farmer. 

" Ah," said he, " this is Mr. Braham's writing. 
May I ask if these are his recommendations ? But 
I need not inquire," he continued with a frown, as 
he ran his eye down the names. " There's a dozen 
more at least that are quite as deserving as most of 
those, and more so : and of course Widow Winpenny 
isn't so much as mentioned. Excuse me. Miss 
Brocksop, but it's neither more nor less than heart- 
less cruelty and " 

The farmer paused, suddenly remembering that 
Mr. Braham was a relative, and that Mr. Harold 
Keyworth was a Hstener. 

" Widow Winpenny ! " said Harold, with a smile. 
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" We've heard of that good woman a good many 
times this morning." 

" Who is she ? " inquired Kate with interest. 

" Why, as to who she is, there isn't much to say, 
only that she is the widow of a small farmer who 
died some years ago, and left her penniless ; but if 
you ask me what she is, I should say the patientiat, 
the cheeriest and the kindest-hearted little woman 
in these parts, and poorer, all the time, than a 
church mouse. But there ! go and see her, please ! 
and she'll soon give you a taste of her quality ; and, 
if I might be so bold, I would not pin myself 
exactly to any list that Braham — ^but I beg your 
pardon, Miss Brocksop," said the farmer, breaking 
short off; and touching his hat, he turned on his 
heel, for, truth to say, he felt himself waxing 
dangerously warm. 

"Nay, but stop, farmer!" said Kate. "Please 
. to give me the names of those others that you 
know of: they shall not be passed over." 

The required information was soon accorded, and 
the two almoners of the Squire's bounty proceeded 
to complete their grateful task. 

"And now for Widow Winpenny," said Harold, 
when the work was done. " She lives in the old 
lodge near the park gates." 
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"You seem to be a good deal interested in the 
' little widow/ " said Kate, much amused. " It has 
a very suspicious sound with it, that, and I'm not 
sure that I shall let you go, sir." 

" Oh, I'm bound to see her, after all we've heard," 
said Harold, smiling ; " and perhaps it would be 
wiser of you. Mademoiselle, not to trust me there 
alone ! " 

As they were nearing the widow's cottage, Kate 
paused— she had just become fairly cognisant of the 
fact that her purse was empty. Those later names 
with which Farmer Lazenby had supplied her, had 
swallowed up aU her available coin She info^ed 
her companion of the fact. 

"Never mind," said Harold. "We can call, 
you know, and then send her a basket of provi- 
sions and things from the Hall. I'm sorry to say 
that my purse has undergone a process of depletion 
too." 

They found the door fast, and the usual inmates 
of the cottage absent, and very reluctantly they were 
compelled to pass it by. As they entered the park 
and passed again into the forest, for they elected to 
take that pathway home, they met Widow Win- 
penny and little Gracie Staley, each of them carry- 
ing a bundle of dead sticks. 
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" Good morning," said Kate. " You seem to be 
heavily laden tliis morning. Could you not get 
some of the lads of the village to carry them for 
you ? " 

"0, thank you, Miss," said the widow, as she 
and her young companion curtsied low. " We can 
manage it very well, Gracie and me. The Squire's 
been so good as to let us gather the sticks, and we 
shouldn't want them so badly as we do, if we weren't 
wilUng to carry 'em home. It's close by." 

** Why, you are the Widow Winpenny, are you ? " 
inquired Kate, looking kindly into the widow's 
patient and contented face, on which, however, the 
lines of care and pain were deeply marked. "I 
called at your cottage and found the door fast. I m 
sorry I've given away all my money this morning, 
but I will send you and your little girl a basket 
from the Hall." 

"•Thank you kindly. Miss," said the widow with 
another curtsy, as she saw the bright look which 
the good news had brought on Grade's face. "I 
shall be very grateful. We've been hard put to it, 
very ; and it has been as much as I could manage 
to get on at all, this bitter weather: but I knew 
that the Lord was in it, and that it would all come 
right in the end." 
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" What do yoU' mean ? " said Harold with a qniet 
smile on his face^ and a pleasant twinkle in his 
eyes. " Do you mean to say that your poverty and 
want has been sent to you purposely and specially 
by God ? " 

" He may have sent it, sir, or He may just have 
permitted it, you know. But it's all one, either 
way. It couldn't ha' come if He hadn't been will- 
ing; an' seeing that He was willing, I'm willing 
too. It would be a poor faith that couldn't trust 
Him to manage things better than me. I don't say 
that I haven't felt the pinch to be dreadful sharp 
sometimes ; and when little Gracie has had to feel 
the pinch too, though I try to keep it off her as 
much as I can, I have sometimes given way a bit. 
But there, sir, it was very wrong, for He has never, 
never failed me yet." 

There was such an honest ring in the widow's 
utterances, and withal such a simplicity of trust in 
look and tone, that Harold Keyworth was greatly 
moved. 

" I think He won't fail you," he said softly and 
slowly, putting his last halfcrown into her hand as 
he passed on. 

"Thank you, sir, I'm sure He wont," said the 
widow quietly as she looked at the silver token of 
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the fact. Then once more taking up their bundles 
the humble pair went their way. 

" Capital philosophy that, Kate," said Harold as 
they, trod the frosty path together. 

Kate Brocksop was immersed in thought, and for 
a few moments was very silent. 

*' Harold ! " she said at last, " "Widow Winpenny 
is richer than you and L" 



"^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" WE'LL HA VE SOME TEA,'' 

Just before Christmas, the frost had hardened more 
and more and the cold was intense. Squire Brock- 
sop had sent word by the head woodman, to the 
villagers that they would be permitted to go into 
Cherry-bridge Woods when they liked and as oft as 
they liked, to gather and take home the dead wood 
which, thanks to a hurricane in the late autumn, 
was lying in great plenty all over the forest floor. 

This was a real act of kindness. Soon afterwards 
the silence that usually reigned in that sylvan region 
was broken in upon by the grateful villagers, who 
were in a condition to appreciate the timely gift. 
Aged gran'dads and gran'dams, middle-aged men 
and women who had been frozen out of employ, 
youthful urchins set diligently and instantly to work 
to gather abundant store of fuel for their Christmas 
fires. 
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For several days Widow Winpenny did not avail 
herself of the common privilege. She had no 
reason to expect otherwise than that in this gift, as 
in others, the steward would make an exception in 
her case and debar her from this special favour. 
At length, however, in her anxious care for the 
little Gracie, she was prevailed upon to test the 
matter. On the morning preceding Christmas Day, 
she went forth into the woods to gather as much 
fuel as would keep her Christmas hearth aglow, 
though in all other respects it was like enough 
to prove a barren festival for her. 

Several times she and little Gracie had gone to 
and fro, and they had managed at last to pile up 
quite a famous heap in their lowly ingle-nook ; a 
heap that put aside for certain all fear of any 
deficiency of fuel, whatever else might be lacking 
that Christmas Eve. 

When the last load was being carried home she 
had met Kate Brocksop and Harold Keyworth, as I 
have told before. Tired and weary with the toil of 
the day, the widow set about brewing for herself 
and Gracie a cup of tea of such meagre strength as 
her limited number of pennies would allow. 

"If it isn't strong," she said, "it's warm and 
comforting. I like strong tea, nobody better. But 
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there, if I can't get it, what's the odds ? K my 
Heavenly Father saw fit, and knew that it was best 
for me. He could send me a ship-load of it from 
China. But He doesn't; an' so I'll drink weak 
tea, an' thank Him for it. The Lord's in it all, 
and it's sure to come right in the end." 

The evening shadows were falling fast, and the 
short winter day was drawing to a close ; the wind 
outside was blowing chill and cold, and with quite 
a gruesome sound as it moaned and sighed among 
the trees of the forest and the park, and again the 
snow-flakes began to fall. But within the widow's 
cottage there was quite a glow ; and as she thought 
of the half-crown which was now lying at the 
bottom of a tea-cup in the little comer-cupboard, 
the widow's heart was fiiU of thankfulness and 
peace. 

She projected an immediate visit to Susan 
Henley's grocery shop. Putting on her faded 
shawl, which had seen long years of service, and 
was getting sadly thin for such inclement weather, 
she looked on little Gracie with quite a smile of 
delight on her face, and said,— 

" Gracie, my dear, we shall have a happy Christ- 
mas ; enough to eat and drink, and plenty of warm 
firing. I knew it would come out right. I've been 
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sadly troubled about you, my pet ; but I told my 
God all about it ; an' then, why, you know, we had 
nothing to do but to wait. When you grow up to 
be a big tall girl, and have to earn your bread in 
some honest way, oh, my darling, never neglect, 
never forget to pray to God that He may be in it all ; 
then, whatever happens, and let folks say what they 
will, it's bound to come out right," 

By this time the little widow's preparation for 
her expedition was complete. Leaving Gracie in 
charge of the cottage, she made the best of her way 
down the vmitry streets to the further comer of the 
churchyard. Just opposite that stood Susan Hen- 
ley's shop, through the dimly-lighted windows of 
which Widow Winpenny could see the stout form 
of the proprietor of the establishment busHy engaged, 
and quite a little crowd of would-be purchasers 
waiting their turn. It was not a bad evidence of 
the regard in which my poor brave-hearted heroine 
was held, that as soon as she entered the shop, 
first one and then another drew back from the 
counter, 'in honour preferring' the patient little 
woman, and glad at heart to see that she had a 
little money to spend on that cold Christmas Eve. 
In due time she received the attentions of the 
buxom Susan, who, sooth to say, was often in the 
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habit of giving this particular customer good 
measure and over-weight. 

"A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. Winpenny," 
said the grocer, as the widow stepped up to the 
counter. " Now what can I do for you ? " 

" A merry Christmas it will be," said the cheery 
soul, putting her half-crown down upon the counter 
so that it made quite a pleasant jingle as it fell. 
'^ I thought it wouldn't, one while — but there ! I'm 
always wrong when my thinking takes the place of 
trust. A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. Henley, 
with all my heart." 

When little Gracie opened the door for her on 
her return, the little maiden was delighted to see 
such a laden basket on her arm. Even she hardly 
expected the half-crown to go so far as that, though 
it was an enormous sum in her eyes. But then 
perhaps she did not know that Mrs. Henley dealt 
on special terms with widows, and especially such 
a widow as Mrs. Winpenny. We do, and honour 
her therefore all the more. 

" Now, Gracie, my dear, we'll have some tea ! " 
The widow emphasised the last word so strongly 
that even Gracie could not fail to understand the 
remark. It meant, clearly enough, that the last 
infusion of that article they had drunk, after the 
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wood-carrying, was but * water bewitched/ a mere 
hypocritical make-believe. Now, they were going 
to have some tea. Three good spoonsful at least ; 
one for the widow, one for Gracie, and one ' for the 
pot.' I'm inclined to think, however, that the pot 
got very little permanent advantage out of that 
arrangement. 

" We'll have some tea," said Widow Winpenny, 
" and then I'll tell you a story." 

A story was one of Grade's greatest dainties. 
The little widow had quite a store of them, real, 
sensational, old-fashioned fairy and goblin stories, 
mind you ; and what is very rare, she had an admir- 
able way of telling them. Little Nelly Kemp, too, 
was to come in after tea, and thus the widow laid 
her plans to secure her little companion a pleasant 
Christmas Eve. 

While the widow was quaflSng the tea, extra 
strong, and Gracie was regaling herself with bread 
and treacle, — butter was nowhere in comparison with 
that,— neighbour Harrowell came in, stamping his 
feet in the doorway to shake off the snow which was 
again falling. 

"Good evening. Widow Winpenny! A merry 
Christmas to you, and a happy New Year," said the 
new comer, heartily enough. 
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The widow's eyes filled with tears as she heard 
the old familiar greeting, a greeting that called up 
many mellow memories of * Auld lang syne/ The 
tears fell faster as she thought of the long dearth 
in the cupboard, and the absence of all Christmas 
cheer that had made her heart ache that morning ; 
and then of the happy deliverance that had come 
to her. Smiling through her tears, she replied, 

"And a merry Christmas it will be. Neighbour 
Harrowell, and may it be the same to you. I haven't 
much cheer to put upon my table, but my Saviour 
has put His cheer into my heart ; my cupboard this 
morning was empty, and now, at the least, there's 
bread enough and to spare. You see, all yesterday, 
I was sighing and wondering how in the world I 
was to manage to keep up my Christmas fire, but," 
she continued, pointing to the big pile of fiiel, " the 
Lord was in it, an' it's all come right at the end." 

" My wife sent me," said the visitor, " to ask you 
and Gracie to come an' have a bit o' Christmas 
dinner with us to-morrow. WeVe not got much, it's 
true, but poor folks should lean towards poor folks 
in these hard times, not but the folks at the Hall 
are very good. Will you come ? You'll be kindly 
welcome." 

" Thank you, John Harrowell," said the widow. 
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"Me and Gracie have been provided for through 
the kindness of a young gentleman at the Hall, but 
we'll look in on you a bit and have a little Christmas 
chat. God bless you for your kind thought for us." 

The good neighbour went out again into the 
night to face the cold, but Widow Winpenny's 
benediction was warm; he felt it so, for it was 
endorsed by Him who says, " Blessed be he that 
remembereth the poor." 

What the story was that Widow Winpenny told 
Gracie and Nellie Kemp, that Christmas Eve, I do 
not know, but I know what sweet song she sang in 
the fulness of her heart ; for, like the nightingale. 
Widow Winpenny could sing songs in the night : 

Cometh sunshina after rain, 
After mourning joy again ; 
After heavy, bitter grief 
Dawneth surely sweet relief ! 

None was ever left a prey, 
None was ever turned away, 
Who had gone in faith to God, 
And on Him had cast his load. 

Though to-day may not fulfil 
All thy hopes, have patience still. 
For perchance to-morrow*s sun 
Sees thy happier days begun. 
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Every sorrow, every smart, 
That the eternal Father's heart 
Hath appointed me of yore 
Or hath yet for me in store, 

I will take, or joy or pain, 
I will greet e'en death's dark reign ; 
With a heart still glad and brave, 
I will trust, for He will save. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

''SOME SPARKS OF FIRE," 

When the evening was nearly spent and the hour 
was waxing late, little Nellie Kemp was sent home, 
and the widow and Gra^ie sat alone in the firelight, 
both of them possessed of a greater sense of comfort 
and satisfaction than had been their lot for many a 
day. Suddenly the little girl called aloud, 

" Auntie ! auntie ! Look there ! there's some 
sparks of fire among the sticks. I can see them." 

Widow Winpenny did look, and was as much sur- 
prised as Gracie to see, almost in the middle of the 
pile of fuel, something that flashed and gleamed like 
a living germ of fire ! She pulled aside the faggots in 
much fear, hastily piling them in another place, and 
at last got at the broken bough to which the flame 
seemed to be attached. It would be almost impos- 
sible to express her surprise and amazement, when 
she perceived that what she thought was a cluster 
of sparks of fire, was really a ring, a ring with precious 
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stones in it, a ring of exceeding beauiy and loveliness. 
There it hung on the projecting spur of a broken 
branch, and there could be no doubt that she had 
brought it out the forest. For a moment or two her 
wonder as to how it came there was lost in her admi- 
ration of its splendour. 

"Why, bless me!" said the widow, simply, 
" wherever did it come from ? But there ! I needn't 
ask that question. I said that if the I/ord liked. He 
could bring diamonas to my hearthstone instead of 
coals, and He's gone an' been an' done it ! Whose it 
is, and what it means I don't know. But one thing 
I do know. One thing, I should be a wicked and un- 
grateful woman if I didn't know, and that is, that the 
finger of God put it there, and put it there to read a 
message to me, an' I will read it, — 

His love is as greo-t as His power, 
And neither knows measure nor end," 

Good Widow Winpenny was never content to find 
a way of accounting for things by looking for possible 
second causes. She had a faith so real and strong 
that she was firmly bound to the throne of God. 
When Peter was conducted out of prison by the angel, 
who led him through one street and left him standing 
beneath the midnight stars, he did not pause to 
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wonder whether Herod had relented, or the jailers 
had been bribed ; his faith led him to say, 

" Now I know that the Lord hath sent His angel 
and delivered me." 

So with Widow Winpenny. It was strange, very 
strange that the ring was there, and how to account 
for it she really could not tell ; but one thing she 
knew right well, that the hand of God was in the 
mystery, and that " a Father to the fatherless and a 
judge of the widow is God in His holy habitation." It 
is an admirable state and condition of heart and life 
this for anybody ; and it is not more than we have 
abundant warrant for, alike in God's gift of His Son, 
in the promises of Scripture, and in the clear experi- 
ence of many and many a saint of God ! 

After the widow and the delighted Gracie had long 
feasted their eyes on the beauty of the ring, the 
widow began to think of its possible value. In those 
bright days of her youth when Eobert Winpenny won 
her heart's affections and had promised to make her 
his wife, he had given her a ring which, as she after- 
wards learnt, had cost no less than a five-pound note. 
That ring had long gone from her— parted with, like 
many another treasure, in some sad time of need. 
But by the aid of memory she could compare the two, 
and her impression was that the ring which had so 
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strangely flashed its unkindled sparks upon her 
hearthstone was worth half a dozen of it, at the very 
least. 

Then came the thought that she had it in trust for 
somebody. That it was hers, or that it would remain 
with her, or that it would be turned into gold for her, 
never entered her head ; or, if it did, it was instantly 
dismissed as an idea not for a moment to be enter- 
tained. It was enough for her to believe, as she 
really did, that good to her would come from it. All 
that was covered by her assurance that the Lord was 
in it. Turning to her young companion, she said, 

" Gracie dear, it won't do to let everybody know 
what's inside our door to-night. Please don't men- 
tion it, if anybody comes in. I expect we shall soon 
hear of somebody inquiring for it." 

So saying, the widow carefully folded the ring in 
paper, and then again in a pocket handkerchief, and 
as carefully pinned the folds. Lastly, she put it in 
a little mahogany tea-caddy, a relic of the happier 
times of old, locked it, and placed it for safe keeping 
underneath her bed. 

Scarcely had she completed these precautions than 
the latch of the cottage door was again lifted, and 
Joe Slade the woodman made his appearance. 

" A merry Christmas to you, Mrs Winpenny, an* 
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a many of 'em/' said Joe, stamping the snow oflF his 
boots and at the same time shaking it from his cap. 
" My Mary's sent you a pork pie an' a bit o' spare 
rib. We've been killing a pig, you know, and we 
thought you would like a bit o' pork." 

So saying, the speaker placed the pie and a small 
joint of pork upon the table. Then he drew a chair 
to the fire, evidently bent on ' a* crack o' talk ! ' 

Poor Widow Winpenny's heart was growing over 
full. She could hardly see the welcome gift for the 
grateful tears that filled her eyes ; and as she noted 
how brightly beamed the eyes of little Gracie at the 
sight of the unexpected and unfamiliar dainties, her 
favourite watchword was once more trembling on her 
lips. But Joe interrupted her; the honest fellow 
wanted to * turn the subject.' 

"My word. Widow Winpenny," said he, "but 
they're havin' a grand time of it up at the Hall, I can 
tell you. It's like as if old times were coming back 
again. There's Christmas cheer enough there an' no 
mistake ; enough to satisfy all Cherry-bridge, if it was 
well scattered, aye, an' something to spare for the 
poor things in the Union after that. Pity but they 
had a good turn at it, isn't it ? 

" But there's a pretty to-do there to-day, you may 
depend on it ; — I mean up at the Hall. There's a 
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gentleman there, Keyworth, I think they call him, 
who's lost a ring worth a'most a thousand pounds " 
(that is the way Madam Rumour usually enlarges). 
" We've been in the woods to look for it. But, bless 
you, one might just as good look for a needle in a 
bottle of hay. No such luck, for there's a fine reward 
for them that finds it. 

" I'm sorry for Mr. Keyworth," he continued. 
" He's one o' the right sort, he is. An' they say he's 
makin' up to the Squire's niece. He says it's a keep- 
sake, an' he's dreadfully cut up about it. I say, Mrs. 
Winpenny, what a grand thing it would ha' been if 
you could ha' dropped on to the lost ring, eh ? " 

Talkative Joe was speaking with his eyes fixed on 
the burning faggots as they spit and sputtered, and 
on the fitful flames that rose and fell, or he might 
have noticed Gracie's arched eyebrows and widely 
open mouth and eyes. He might have noted, too, 
the widow's telegraphic signs to her little ward to 
keep their secret safe. 

" Dear me ! " said the widow ; but she was a poor 
hand at playing the hypocrite, so she said no more 
on that subject, but went oflF at a tangent. " Yes, 
there's no doubt that there's a great big plenty at 
the Hall. The young folks '11 have plenty of merry- 
making, no doubt. And who can blame 'em ? H it's 
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honestly gotten, and thankftdly used, let 'em be 
happy ; I wish they may. An' as for the lost ring, 
why the Lord may be in it, an' if He is itil all come 
right in the end." 

After some further conversation, Joe Slade retired, 
bearing with him the widow's warmest thanks to his 
wife for her timely and generous Christmas gifts. 

No sooner had Joe Slade got fairly out of sight 
and hearing than Widow Winpenny rose from her 
chair, put on her poor worn bonnet and faded shawl, 
and proceeded to clothe Gracie, who was afraid to 
stop in the house alone, as warmly as she could 
against the cold night air. Then taking the precious 
ring, wrapped in its double cover of paper and pinned 
'kerchief, from the tea-caddy, she went out, locked 
her cottage door, and, with her young companion, 
made her way with what speed she might through 
the fast-falling snow. In less time than might have 
been expected, considering the difficulties of the 
way, the widow and her orphan ward were standing 
at the door of the servants' quarters at Cherry-bridge 
HaU 
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CHAPTER X. 

"/r5 ^5 GOOD AS A FORTUNE.'' 

Christmas was being celebrated at Cherry-bridge 
Hall, as Joe Slade had said, in the real old-fashioned 
style. It was an old-fashioned mansion and left 
itself thoroughly to 'auld-warld' customs and the 
carrying out of ancient usages peculiar to the season. 
Kate Brocksop had exercised all her wit and in- 
genuity to reproduce the quaint old dishes, the pecu- 
liar games, and even the oddly-rhymed songs of 
long ago. 

A monster Yule log was blazing on the great open 
hearth ; Yule candles of amazing length and thick- 
ness were xnany in number and in colour; a Ws 
head graced the table, and a roast peacock with its 
tail feathers spread in all their glory. But I must 
forbear. The reader may depict the mediaeval scene 
for himself. Widow Winpenny has been standing 
long enough at the door, and I don't believe in poor 
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people being kept waiting, any more or longer than 
the rich ones of their kind. 

It was some time before any attention was paid to 
her feeble knock, and to the faint tinkle of the bell, 
which she pulled with too light a hand. At length 
an imperious-looking footman — what is it makes 
the generality of footmen look so imperious ? — with 
powdered head and ample calves, came to the door. 
He was greatly surpriaed and even indignant that he 
had been summoned firom his duties to answer the 
call of such a * party ' as that which met his eye on 
the doorstep. 

"Well, what do ymc want?" was the question 
promptly and curtly put. 

"I want to see the gentleman," responded the 
widow ; " Keyworth I think they call him, who has 
lost his ring." 

Strange to say, she did not stand in any dread of 
the gorgeous individual before her. Little Gracie, 
on the other hand, was in almost mortal terror. She 
was wondering whether this was the squire himself, 
and more than half expected to be punished for 
coming there. 

" Why, you don't mean to say that you have found 
it ? " said the footman, with a shade or two less of 
asperity in his tone. 
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By this time some of the female servants had 
drawn near, and when the ring was mentioned, there 
was quite a chorus of voices, saying, " Oh, let's see 
it ! " but the footman waved them on one side. 

"My good woman," said he, "you must give it 
to me." 

" No, I cannot do that," said the widow, quietly. 
" Please to tell the gentleman who has lost the ring." 

" Tell him what, stupid ? " said the footman, 
sharply, for he was much offended. 

Just at that moment, Kate Brocksop had come 
into the servants' hall on some matter connected 
with her Christmas whims, and was there in time 
to hear the footman's strong expression. Going to 
the door, she recognised the Uttle widow. 

" Jenkin ! " said she, turning a flashing eye upon 
him, " is that the way you speak to poor people ? 
Mr. Brocksop shall hear of this to-morrow." 

The tall man in the wondrous raiment collapsed 
suddenly. 

" What is it you want. Widow Winpenny ? " said 
Kate kindly. "Hasn't the basket come that I 
promised you ? " 

" It isn't that, ma'am, thank you kindly," said the 
widow, who would not even intimate that it had not 
made its appearance. " If you please, I want to 
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speak to Mr. Keyworth, the young gentleman who 
has lost his ring." 

" Certainly/' said the young lady. " Come in and 
be seated." 

In another moment Harold was summoned; and 
seeing an aged woman in clean but rusty garments, 
he said with his accustomed hearty geniaUty, 

" Well, mother. What is it, I wonder, that you 
want with me ? " 

"I think I've got what you want, sir," said the 
widow with a smUe. 

- She took the packet firom her bosom, unpinned the 
'kerchief, unwrapped the paper, and handed him the 
precious ring — 

" Pm very thankful to find its owner," said she, 
« and to see it safe in his own hands." 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " exclaimed Harold in genuine 
joy. " Hurrah ! the lost is found ! How in the world 
and where in the world did you manage to pick 
it up?" 

"Why, Gracie and I were gathering some dead 
sticks in the woods. The Squire kindly let us. 
And either she or myself must have carried it home 
in the faggots. But we never knew until Gracie saw 
it gleaming in the firelight an' thought that the wood 
was burning." 
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" And where did you pick up the sticks, mother ? " 
inquired Harold. 

" Under the old oak, by the wooden bridge," said 
the widow. 

" Well, I'm heartily obliged to you — ^heartily, more 
than I can tell," said Harold. " Of course you'll get 
the reward ; but I must give you this sovereign for 
your honesty," and Harold held out the unfamiliar 
coin. 

" For my What ? " said Widow Winpenny, look- 
ing at him in astonishment, and never moving a 
finger towards the gold. 

"You are heartily welcome, sir; and I'm glad 
you've got your own again. But I thank God my 
* honesty ' doesn't need a sovereign to keep it alive." 
So saying, the widow turned to the door. 

"I do most sincerely beg your pardon," said 
Harold earnestly, and with an ingenuous blush upon 
his cheek ; " it was a very stupid and improper thing 
for me to say. Believe me, I am sincerely grateful : 
and if you will kindly accept this sovereign I shall 
be glad. I shall have a much merrier Christmas if 
you will." 

" Thank you, sir," said the widow, curtsying low. 
" I need it bad enough, God knows, and now that 
you put it in that way, I can take it with a thankful 
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heart. If it hadn't been for the gift you gave me 
this morning and the fuel out of the woods, I should 
have had to face Christmas with an empty grate, 
an empty coal-hole, and an empty cupboard. It did 
trouble me for Gracie's sake ; but you see, sir, the 
Lord was in it, an' it's aU come right in the end." 

"Why, bless me! It's Widow Winpenny! I 
heard that ripe philosophy from your lips before. 
Dear, dear ! Maybe the ring was in the very bundle 
I saw you carrying ! How little we know ! " 

" You are right there, sir," said the widow. " So 
it's best to leave things to Him that does know ; I've 
been doing that, sir, for five-and-twenty years, an' it's 
as good as a fortune." 

There was a devout simplicity and fervour in the 
widow's words that touched Harold's heart. 

" Sit down again a little," said he. 

Returning to the merry party, he told them, much 
to their delight, that the ring was found, and told 
them further what the reader already knows of the 
conversation in the servants' hall. 

Harold's story told. Under the influence of a 
kindly impulse, the guests began to contribute freely. 
The golden sovereign might soon have been increased 
to twenty, but Kate Brocksop prudently restrained 
them. 
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" If she is that kind of woman," said she, " you 
may, likely enough, meet with a refusal when you 
offer it, and yet she is just the woman one would 
gladly aid. I'll see to her wants, and at once. The 
lesson I have learnt from Harold's stoiy is this, 
— That our pleasures are far too costly, and our 
charities far too small. Ill warrant that this poor 
woman has done her best to help herself, I know she 
has done her best to help her poor neighbours : and 
I say that for us to be living in luxury with such 9 
daughter of want all but starving within reach of 
our voices, is both a sin and a shame." 

It was very rarely indeed that Kate Brocksop 
made so prolonged a speech ; but her heart was in 
the right place, and Harold might well have quoted 
Shenstone as he listened,— 

" I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue." 

"How very good of you," said Kate, when she 
and Harold returned to their humble visitor. " How 
kind and thoughtful to come out so far on such a 
snowy night. You might have kept the ring until 
to-morrow, so that you might have had daylight to 
go home again." 

"Nay, Miss," said Widow Winpenny. '-'The ring 
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was not mine. Before I knew whose it was, I was 
forced to keep it in my own hands. But Joe Slade 
told me all about it, and how sad and grieved the 
young gentleman was. I couldn't stay at home and 
leave him so, when there was no need for it. The 
Lord wouldn't have been in that; and it couldn't 
have come right in the end. Both my Christmas 
and Gracie's, as well as the young gentleman's, will 
be all the brighter and the better now that he has 
his ring again. Good-night, Miss." 

" Stop," said Kate, " I could not think of permit- 
ting you to walk all the way home on a night like 
this; and indeed, I do not think that your little 
granddaughter ought to be exposed to it." 

" She is not my granddaughter," said the widow. 
" I have no relatives. Gracie is the orphan child of 
a poor labourer and his wife who were neighbours of 
mine for many years. They were my good fnends. 
When I was sick, they nursed me ; when I was with- 
out bread, they shared their loaf with me, and I could 
give them but a poor return for all their kindness. 
They died within a few days of each other, and left 
poor little Gracie, then little more than an infant, 
with no fidend but me. I couldn't leave her to 
starve, you know ; and I didn't want her to go to 
the Union. So I took her home with me. I've 
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often been hard put to it and have borne some priva- 
tions, but with God's blessing, I've always been able 
to provide her with daily bread. I'm sure I did my 
duty ; I'm sure the little thing has been a real 
comfort to me; and I'm sure the Lord's in it, an' 
that it'll all come right for her in the end." 

" God bless you, dear Widow Winpenny ; that it 
will, I'll be bound," said Kate Brocksop, furtively 
wiping away a tear or two. 

Harold Keyworth, who had been an interested 
listener, said no word, but looking first at the little 
maiden who had found so true a friend in her orphan- 
hood, and then into the calm, strong, patient face of 
the widow, he thought to himself, and meant it too, 

" That it shall, God willing." 
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CHAPTER XI. 
"J NEVER LOST HOLD:' 

In the course of a little time the carriage was ready 
which was to take the Widow Winpenny and her 
ward through the thickly-falling snow back to their 
cottage home. The widow, I know, would much 
rather have trudged the distance, for she had a life- 
long dislike of giving trouble to other people. I 
must confess, too, that she was not a little inclined 
to maintain her independence, and 'fend for her- 
self,' as she used to call it. But wherever the little 
orphan's interest and comfort were concerned she 
never failed to put her honest ' pride in her pocket,' 
to quote another of her favourite sayings ; and for 
Gracie's sake she was thankful to make use of this 
most unfamiliar method of locomotion. 

After she and Gracie had taken their seats, Kate 
Brocksop and Harold Keyworth, much to the little 
widow's surprise, entered the carriage and took the 
opposite seats. 
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Noting the widow*s look of curious astonishment, 
Kate said with her usual winsome smile, 

" Harold and I have an errand or two to attend to 
in the village, so we might as well all go together." 

The carriage made its way very silently and veiy 
slowly, for the snow lay deep on the road through 
the park, and so both Harold and Kate were able by 
thoughtful and kindly questioning to make them- 
selves acquainted with the widow's life-histoiy. By 
this means they gained a clear insight into her char- 
acter, and were more than ever able to appreciate her 
noble patience, and to wonder more and more at her 
unfailing trust and her sweet content. It is not too 
much to say, that the young people heard that night 
that which influenced them for good through all their 
after life. 

At last the carriage drew up at the cottage door, 
and the whole party were soon beneath the humble 
roof. The widow proceeded at once to rake together 
the still smouldering embers of the fire, and by-and- 
by a cheerful blaze of light enabled her to point 
out to her visitors how and where Gracie had dis- 
covered the missing ring. 

" Do you know," said the widow, " that only a 
few hours before we saw what we took for bright 
sparks among the faggots, I was saying to neighbour 
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Kemp that ' if it was good for me, the Lord could 
bring diamonds to my hearth-stone as easily as 
coals ? ' But I never thought that He would do it. 
It does seem wonderful, doesn't it, that that is just 
what He did do ? But there ! why should I call it 
wonderful ? It is just like Him. When things are 
at their worst, He just undertakes 'em for us, and 
in His own way and at His own time sends us 
some surprising help an' deliverance that makes us 
ashamed for listening for a minute to doubts and 
fears." 

Harold and Kate interchanged looks which, being 
interpreted, meant as plain as plain could be, " surely 
this is the faith that honours God, that makes pos- 
sible the impossible, and gives the trustful Christian 
a grasp on aU His power and faithfulness." 

Meanwhile the coachman had brought in a big 
basket upheaped with Christmas cheer of a dainty 
and substantial kind. 

" There will be some coals here, by and by," 
said Miss Brocksop. " So we'll bid you good-night, 
now ; we do wish you a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year ; and if you will let us, we will 
soon come to see you again." 

Widow Winpenny looked at the rush of good 
things which had so suddenly enriched her dwelling 
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and crowned her humble board. Then she looked 
at the youthful pair, who had so bright a future 
before them, and who could make the future so 
bright for other people. Her tears flowed freely as 
she thought of this. 

" Thank you," she said, " and thank God ! Things 
have gone hard with me for a long time, and my 
faith has been sorely put to it to keep on its legs at 
all ; but I never lost hold of the belief that the Lord 
was in it, however gloomy it looked, and that it 
would turn out to be right in time. And so it has. 
I've more good things now than I can use. You 
won't be angry with me if I give a little of it to 
some that I know, . that are almost in as narrow 
straits as I was myself. I don't think anybody 
knows the poorest among my neighbours better than 
I do. They have always been good and kind to me, 
and I should like to share my mercies with them. 
If you please." 

"Oh, it's all your own now, Mrs. Winpenny, to 
do as you please with ; but if you will be so good, 
you shall tell us, by and by, of those who need 
assistance, and we will see to them." 

The widow's eyes brightened as she heard this, and 
it was evident that, more than anything else, this 
promise touched her heart and evoked her grati- 
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tude. Kindly Kate could not help smoothing her- 
silver hair and imprinting a kiss upon her placid 
cheek as she bade her a warm and affectionate " Grood- 
night." 

"You will let me give you a call occasionally," 
said Harold, as he shook her by the hand. "I'm 
deeply impressed with your cheerful and unfailing 
trust in your Heavenly Father. You have learned 
the truest and best of all wisdom, and I should like 
to sit at your feet and learn." 

"Nay, nay, sir," said the widow, deprecatingly. 
" The only secret that I know is open to everybody. 
It is simply to take God at His word ; to believe that 
He means all that He says ; and that what He says 
is meant for everybody, and for everything, and all 
the time. They that trust in Him shall never, never 
be confounded." 

Then the two young people left her, left her to her 
quiet sense of happiness and content, left her to pour 
out her full heart in grateful prayers and praises to 
her God. The drive back to the Hall through the 
winter snow will never be forgotten by either of them 
so long as memory holds her seat ; for there and then 
they replighted their mutual vows with the addition 
of another and equally fervent vow to be loyal to the 
widow's God, and to fulfil all their heavy responsibili- 
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ties towards the poor for His sake who, " though He 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might be rich." 

" What a beautifdl character ! " said Kate. " How 
poor it makes one feel ! How discontented it makes 
one with one's self. Those lines of Archbishop 
Trench's have been running through my mind all 
the time I have been in the widow's cottage : 

* Some murmur wh6n their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue : 
And some with thankful love are filled 

If but one streak of light. 
One ray of God's good mercy gild 

The darkness of their night. 

* In palaces are hearts that ask. 

In discontent and pride. 
Why life is such a dreary task 

And all things good denied 1 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has, in their aid, 
Love that not ever seems to tire, 

Such rich provision made.* 

Oh, Harold, dear," continued Kate, "I think I 
could be willing to exchange all the luxuries of 
Cherry-bridge Hall for the lowly cottage of Widow 
Winpenny, if I could also feel and hold so rich a 
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confidence in the unfailing and unstinting Father- 
hood of God. The one thing that will make me look 
back upon our Christmas festivities with unmixed 
pleasure, is that they have resulted in our discovery 
of so rich a jewel as Widow Winpenny. Wonderful 
as her discovery was of the unkindled spark upon her 
hearthstone, we have left a rarer gem besides her 
hearthstone, and that is the godly, patient, and 
trustful soul herself." 

" Strange to say," responded Harold, " my own 
thoughts while in the widow's cottage seemed to 
run in a similar poetic vein. And yet, why strange ? 
The little widow herself is the grandest poem that I 
have read for many and many a day. As I sat and 
watched her talking with you in the light of her 
faggot fire, and watched the fitful flicker falling on 
her cheerful face and silver hair, she seemed to me 
to be the very embodiment of pious and joyous sub- 
mission to the will of her God, and more than ever I 
felt how sweet it must be to say, 

* Father, I know that all my life 

Is portioned out for me. 
And the changes that are sure to come 

I do not fear to see ; 
I only ask a patient mind. 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 

G 
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* So I ask Thee for the daily strength, 

To none that ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with outward life, 

While keeping at Thy side ; 
Content to fill a little space, 

So Thou be glorified. 

* There are briars besetting every path. 

That call for patient care ; 
There is a cross in every lot, 

And an earnest need for prayer ; 
But the lowly heart that leans on Thee, 

Is happy anywhere. 

* 111 a service that thy love appoints, 

There are no bonds for me ; 
For my secret heart is taught " the truth " 

That makes thy children " free," 
And a life of self-renouncing love 

Is a life of liberty.' 

Such a life, God help us ! may ours be." 

We may depend upon it that had Widow Win- 
penny heard that conversation, she would have re- 
joiced as those that take great spoil. Surely there 
is no such potent preacher as a beautiful and godly 
life ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"i'Af GOING HOME,'' 

HiGHT through all the winter months, Kate Brock- 
sop kept the widow well supplied with such plain 
sewing as she could manage, and in which Gracie 
was becoming quite skilful and proficient. This she 
•did, not that she minded at all for the work itself, 
but that by this means she was able to supply all 
"the needs of her humble friend without putting her 
spirit of self-dependence to too great a strain. 

It was determined, in accordance with Widow 
Winpenny's own suggestion, that the fifty pounds 
reward for the recovery of the missing ring should 
T^e given to little Gracie Staley, on the ground that 
it was she who first noted the ' spark ' among the 
faggots at the fireside. The money was put into the 
Savings Bank at compound interest, and was to be 
allowed to accumulate until she should reach the 
age of twenty-one, so that it might come useful to 
her on her settlement in life. 
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In the course of time Kate Brocksop took the 
maiden into her own service, and trained her for the^ 
])osition of lady's maid. That position she held for 
some years and until the time of her marriage, in 
all respects satisfactory, with a son of Joe Slade, the- 
head woodman on the Cherry-bridge estate. 

In the course of the spring which followed the 
Christmas with which this story has been concemedy 
Squire Brocksop died. His health, which was thought 
to be fairly restored, could not withstand the strain 
of an English winter, and especially such a winter 
as that had been. The chills of early spring com- 
pleted what the bitter cold of winter had begun; 
and so when the primroses were blooming in the 
hedgerows, and the thrush was nesting in the- 
thickets, he quietly succumbed to the resistless 
archer Death, and was laid to rest with his fore- 
fathers in the vault beneath the chancel of Cherry- 
bridge church. His loving niece, Kate Brocksop,. 
mourned for him sincerely and deeply, and erected 
to his memory a marble tablet on the sacred walls of 
the old church, a testimony that continues to this 
day. 

After a fitting and proper space of time had 
elapsed, Harold Keyworth and Kate Brocksop were 
quietly married in the same ancient edifice, and 
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became the joint proprietors of the large estate 
which had attached through long centuries to Cherry- 
bridge Hall. When her friends suggested that she 
ought to have a grand wedding and fill the Hall 
with friends on such an occasion, Kate replied that 
she had better uses for her money, and that she did 
not intend to forget her friends, a term in which 
fihe meant to include the poorest peasantry on the 
Cherry-bridge estate. 

I need scarcely say, after that, that Mr. Braliam's 
evil reign as steward came to an end. Harold Key- 
worth wisely resolved to be his own steward; and 
whether or no, the Christian principles on which the 
young couple resolved to shape their lives would 
have compelled a change. 

Kate Brocksop, or rather Mrs. Keyworth, as she 
had now become, found a congenial post for Widow 
Winpenny by constituting her to a great extent 
Almoner^general for the district, especially among 
the poor of the village. It is needless to say that in 
this work, and plenty of it, the little widow's happi- 
ness was complete. Through her pious influence 
and example many of her neighbours were led to 
adopt her cheerful philosophy, by accepting her God 
as their Friend and Father, and her Saviour as tlieir 
Redeemer and Lord. 
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She was never tired of telling them, with smiles 
and tears, that the Saviour's love is the one true 
brightener of life ; that the darkest pathway trodden 
in His company would be cheerful and sweet in spite 
of the darkness ; for " in that case, you know," she 
used to say, " the Lord's in it, however dark it is ; 
an* it'll all come right in the end." 

It is impossible to compute the influence for good 
which Widow Winpenny brought to bear on the 
youthful proprietors of Cheny-bridge. Their just, 
intelligent, and beneficent administration of their 
stewardship was acknowledged and admired on all 
hands, and was a perpetual benediction to the de- 
serving poor. In all their plans and purposes they 
sought and found the Divine blessing and guidance, 
and in their own exalted circle they lost no oppor- 
tunity of inculcating the noble truths involved in 
Widow Winpenny's watchword. 

For several years Widow Winpenny lived to be 
their friend and fellow-helper in all kindly deeds of 
Christian charity, and then, full of years and full of 
honours, she quietly passed away to her reward, the 
high reward of those who pass so nobly through 
great tribulation, a station " next the throne." 

Her death was, as might well be expected, in per- 
fect harmony with her life. Mrs. Keyworth, who 
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saw that she was gradually breaking up, induced her 
to 'take, up her residence at the Hall, so that she 
might receive every attention and all the care that 
her growing infirmities required. In this Kate did 
wisely, for there were three youthful Kejrworths now, 
of whom the little widow was very fond, and who 
could not but be all the better for her influence on 
their minds and hearts. She would often tell them 
the story of that terrible winter, her painful poverty, 
and of the * spark' that shone among the faggots 
where their papa's ring was found. 

She was not subjected to any lingering disease, 
nor did she suffer much pain in her later days. When 
the end came, it came smoothly and peacefully, 

" As summer^s evenin.L;'s' latest sigh 

Tluit shuts the rose.'* 

On the morning of the day on which she died, she 
did not feel herself strong enough to rise from her 
bed. In the course of the forenoon, while Gracie 
was reading to her out of the Psalms of David, she 
suddenly turned faint, and felt certain in herself that 
the end was near. 

" Gracie, my dear," said she, " I think the Lord's 
about to send for me. Go, and ask Mrs. Keyworth 
to cotne." 
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Mrs. Kejrworth speedily obeyed the summons, and 
read the truth of the widow's apprehensions on her 
face. She sent for her husband and the children, 
who were soon with them in the chamber from 
whence a saint was about to be translated to her 
" Father's house on high." 

" Dear friends," she said, " this is a pleasant leave- 
taking. I once heard of one of God's children who 
said when he was dying, that to him it was only like 
going out of one room into another. To me it seems 
as if I had been staying a while with some dear, dear 
friends, and that my visit is now over, and I*m going 
home ! Home ! to be for ever with my Father, and 
Saviour, and Lord ! He has been with me all my life 
long, and especially from that glad day when I found 
Him to be a * father to the fatherless and a judge of 
the widow.' Since then my life has been committed 
into His hands, and it has been full of mercies. 
^ Surely goodness and mercy hath followed me all the 
days of my life, and now I shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.' The Lord's been with me all 
the time, and things have always come right in the 
end. The end? This is the end! and, oh! how 
right it is ! How happy ! How- heavenly quiet and 
still!" 

" No," she continued after a little pause, a certain 
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heaven-kindled rapture lighting on her features, and 
giving quite a glorj- to the placid face and silver 
hair — "No, it isn't the end. It's the beginning! 
The beginning of the glory yet to be revealed. Do 
you call this dying? Then dying's sweet, sweet, 
sweet; for the Lord's in it, and it's all come right 
in the end." 

Then she kissed the children and commended them 
to God. Kate Key worth was repaid for all her 
tender thought and kindness by the wealth of love 
and gratitude which surged into the widow's last 
'^ God bless you." Then, taking Harold by the hand, 
she said, 

" And God bless yaii ! a thousandfold. He does 
and will ; and Cherry-bridge will be blessed in you, 
because you hold it as a steward of your Lord." 

Then she turned to Gracie, who bent to kiss her 
lips. 

" My darling, Heaven's best blessings rest on you ! 
To me you have been a treasure, a daughter indeed. 
I know that your future will be bright and true, 
because your young heart has been given to your 
Saviour. Be faithful, sweet lassie ; let all your life 
be so, and never, never forget, whatever may come 
to chequer or to shadow it, that the Lord's in it, and 
it will all come right in the end." 

Her work was done ; her watchword was the last 
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that left lier lips. A little while afterwards, she 
closed her eyes, and quietly passed away to be for ever 
with the Lord. 

In Kate Keyworth's album, on an honoured page, 
I have seen Widow Winpenny*s watchword, written 
in her own hand, and underneath the autograph are 
some lines inscribed there by Kate herself. I think^ 
as she thought, that they are an apt quotation : 

" God doth not leave His own ; 
The night of weeping for a time may last, 

Then, tears all past, 
His going forth shall as the morning shine, 
The sunrise of His favour shall be thine : 

God doth not leave His own. 

" God doth not leave His own ; 
Though" few and evil all our days appear, 

Though grief and fear 
Come in the train.of earth and hell's dark crowd, 
The trusting heart says, Even in the cloud 

God doth not leave His own. 

" God doth not leave His own ; 
This sorrow in their life He doth permit, 

Yea, chooseth it, 
To speed His children on their heavenward way, 
He guides the winds. — Faith, hope, and love all say, 

God doth not leave His own." 
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Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPOILT GUY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 28. 

CISSY'S TROUBLES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE BRICKS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 



By ELLEN L. DAVIS. 

YOKED TOGETHER: A Tale of Three Sisters. With lUustra- 
lions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

A BOY'S WILL. With lUustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 

PABABLES OF THE LAEIE; or, The Seven Stories of Jesus by 
the Lake of Galilee. A Sunday Book for Young Readers. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE STOBT OF A SHELL. A Romance of the Sea : with some 
Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. With Colouied 
Frontispiece and Other Illustrations. Small 4to. Gs. 

THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. A Book for ChUdren. With 
Illustrations by Thomas. Grown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HOSANNAS OF THE CHILDREN. With lUustrations. Crown 

8vo. 58. 
THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. A Story Illustrative of a 

Jewish Institution. 16mo. 28. 

TALES OF THE WARRIOR JUDGES. A Sunday Book for Boys. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CITIES OF REFUGE; or. The Name of Jesus. A Sunday 
Book for the Young. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

THE EXILES OF LUCERNA ; or, The Sufferings of the Waldenses 
during the Persecution of 1686. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. Being a Life of the Apostle 
designed for Youth. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN ; or, Christ the light of the World. 
A Life of Our Lord for the Young. With 16 Illustrations by 
A. Rowan. Post 4to. 3s. 6d. ; in paper cover, Is. 

WILLOWS BY THE WATER COURSES ; or, God's Promises to 
the Young. A Text-Book for Children. 64mo. Gd. ; paper 
cover, 3d. 

By the Rev. G-EORG-E EVERARD, M.A. 

YOUR SUNDAYS: Fifty-Two Short Readings. Especially in- 
tended for Schoolboys. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

"YOUR INNINGS:" A Book for Schoolboys. Sixth Thousand. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

EDIE'S LETTER; or, Talks with the Little Folks. Small 4to. 
2s. 6d. 

By JOHN G-REBNLBAP WHITTIER. 

CHILD LIFE. A Collection of Poems for Children. With nume- 
rous IllustratioDS. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 

"A charming volume. We know of no other which strings together so 
many gems of the like wa*er."— lima. 

A 2 
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By Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 
SIMON HOLMES, THE CAKPENTER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GARTON ROWLEY ; or, Leaves from the Log of a Master Mariner. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. With IHustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Gilt edges. 5s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF CAPSTAN CABIN. Crown 87o. 3s. 6d. 

lilATTHEW MELLOWDEW. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 58. 

NESTLETON MAGNA. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. GQt Edges. 5s. 

PETER PENGELLY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

PAUL MEGGITrS DELtJSION. With Illustrations. Crown 8va 
38. 6d. 

A MAN EVERY INCH OF HIM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MAN WITH THE KNAPSACK ; or, The MiUer of Bumham 
Lee. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Is. 

WIDOW WINPBNNY'S WATCHWORD. With Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo. Is. 

By Miss HAVERGAIi. 

MORNING BELLS. Being Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones. 
Royal 32mo, 9d. ; paper cover, 6d. 

LITTLE PILLOWS. Being Good Night Thoughts for the Little 
Ones. 32mo, 9d. ; paper cover, 6d. 

MORNING STARS; or, Names of Christ for His Little Ones. 
32mo. 9d. 

THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. 16mo. Is. 

BEN BRIGHTBOOTS. and Other True Stories. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

BRUEY. A Little Worker for Christ. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cheaper Edition, Is. 6d. ; paper cover. Is. 



MEMORIALS OF LITTLE NONY. A Biography of Nony Hey- 
wood, who was the First Collector for the Bruey Branch of the 
Irish Society. B^ her Mother. With Preface by Miss Haveb- 
CAL, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



By the Rev. WALTER J. MATHAMS. 

SUNDAY PARABLES TOLD TO CHILDREN. With Frontiii- 
pieoe. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



By Mra BARCLAY. 
SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. Crown 8vo. Is. 
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By Miss LYSTER. 

AN UNWILLING WITNESS. With lUustrationa. Cr.Svo. Ss. 6d. 
BOBIN RUN-THEHEDGE. Crown 8vo. Is. 



By ELLA STONE. 

GBACE BiXTBBAY. A Story. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3b. 6d. 

By Mra BARBOUR. 

THE WAY HOME, AND HOW THE CHILDREN REACHED 
IT BY A RAILWAY ACCIDENT. With niustratious. 
18th Thousand. 16mo, Is. 6d. limp ; 2i. 6d. boards. 

THE IRISH ORPHAN IN A SCOTTISH HOME. A Sequel to 
'*The Way Home.'* 16mo, Is. limp; 2b. 6d. boards. 

THE CHILD OF THE KINGDOM. Twenty-second Thousand. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Is. limp ; 28. 6d. boards. 

THE SOUL-GATHERER. Seventeenth Thousand. 16mo, Is. limp ; 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

By Mrs. HORNIBROOK. 

THROUGH SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. With Illufltratious. 
Crown 8yo. 2b. 6d. 

LIFE'S MUSIC; or, My Children and Me. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6b. 

By Mrs. BAYLY. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE, AND WHAT IT 
COST. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



By Mrs. BATTY. 
MATZCHEN AND HIS MISTRESSES. Imperial 16mo. Ib. 6d. 



By the Rev. DAVID MaoEWAN, D.D. 

THIS YEAR. Anniversary Addresses for the Young. Second 
Edition. Square 16mo. Is. 



By Mra WINSCOM. 

DEAR OLD ENGLAND. A Description of our Fatherland. Dedi- 
cated to idl English Children. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

"English children will find much that is well worth knowingi and well 
told, in this copiously illustrated volume. "^CArutian World, 
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SUNDAY EEADINGS FOR FARM BOYS. Founded on the 
Church Oatechism. With Prefatory Notice by the Right Bev. 
£. H. BiOKEBSTBTH, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 16m o. Is. 

MRS. LESTER'S GIRLS AND THEIR SERVICR With Frontii- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bt the same Author. 

MISS MARSTONS GIRLS AND THEIR CONFIRMATION. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EtTIE'S YEAR : A Tale for the Little Ones of the Church. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



AUNT EFFIE'S GIFT TO THE NURSERY. Hymns and Verses 
for the Little Ones. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

THE HOLY CHILDHOOD. Conversations on the Earliest Portion 
of the Gospel Narrative. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE PROPHETS OF JUDAH : A Book of £ible Teaching for 
Elder Children. By M. D. H. Crown Svo. Ss. 

HOSE DUNBAR'S MISTAKE ; or, Whom have I in Heaven ? By 
M. L. D. With Preface by HOEATius Bonab, D.D. Crown 
Svo. 6b. 

MORAG : A Tale of Highland life. Crown Svo. 33. 6d. 

By J. L. WATSON. 

GREY CRAIGS : A Tale of Scottish Life. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

By MARY R. HIGHAM. 

THE OTHER HOUSE: A Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
28. 6d. 

By SARSON O. J. INGHAM. 
DR. BLANDFORD*S CONSCIENCE. Crown Svo. 58. 



By ROSE PORTER. 
IN THE MIST : A Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



By the late Lady K. SHIJTTLE'WORTH. 

THE LADDER OF COWSLIPS ; or, What is Sound? Cr. Svo. 2s. 

*'An ingenious and pleasing attempt to make the rudiments of music 
iiitelligihle and attractive to beginners. There is much thought and grace- 
f ul meaning worked into this unpretending but very useful little book. It 
will help beginners over some difificult places, and bring out the beautiful 
meaning which lies in what to their eves may seem only dry and difficult" 
-'Athenanim. 
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By -W. H. G. KING-STON. 

EOGER WILLOUGHBY; OR, TEE TIMES OF BENBOW. With 
niastrations. Crown 8vo. 58. 

"A capital story, but especially notable for the short Preface, perhaps one 
of the most earnest and touching in its simplicity that wtM ever prefixed to a 
book of this kind."— Guardian. 



By the Rev. J. H. WILSON. 

THE GOSPEL AND ITS FRUITS. A Book for the Young. With 
niastrations. Grown 8vo. Sb. 6d. 

OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN : The Lord's Prayer Familiarly Ex- 
plained and Illostrated for the Young. With IllastraCions. 
Crown 870, 28. 6d. 

By Miss HELEN PLUMPTRE. 

SCRIPTURE STORIES; or, Sacred History Familiarly Explained 
and Applied to Children. 16ma 

Moses, Is. 6d. Joshua, Is. 6d. 



By the Rev. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE KING. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

By ANNA LEHRER. 

SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST; or, Chapters of 
Church Histoij. With Preface hy the Rot. F. V. Matheb, 
M. A., Canon of BristoL Crown 8to. 6s. 



By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A 

"Mr. Wells possesses in large measure a gift which is by no means 
common— that of engaging;^ the attention and stining with sympathetic 
emotions the heart of the young."— Jfoneoii/'ormut. " 

BIBLE ECHOES : Addresses to the Young. Crown 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

BIBLE IMAGES. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. Ss. (>d. 



By Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON. 
UNDER A CLOUD. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 



By Mrs. ALLNATT. 

MAMMA'S BIOGRAPHIES FROM THE CHURCH SERVICE 
CALENDAR. Crown 8yo. 3a. 6d. 
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By ELEANOR O. PRICE. 

HIGH AIMS; OA, ROMANTIC STORIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 



By L. T. MEADE. 

A LONDON BABY : The Story of King Roy. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
" Very touching and sad, though the end is happy."— -4 <A«nafum. 

THE CHILDREN'S PILGRIMAGE. With Illustrations. Cr. 870. 
Ss. 

"Displays the author's well-known power of vivid conception of character, 
and clear, graphic description. The story is full of incident and adventure." 
— Literary Chxirchman, 

By EVERETT GREEN. 

LADY TEMPLE'S GRANDCHILDREN. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



By the Rev. 'W. A O. CHEVALIER. 

WILMAM LONGE OF WYKEHAM; or. The Winchester Boy. 
A Story of the Boyhood of William of Wykehanir in Five Scenes 
and a Prologue. Illustrated with Etchings. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6cl. 



By Mrs. PRENTISS. 

URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

AVIS BENSON ; or, Mine and Thine. And other Tales. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

OUR RUTH : A Story of Old Times in New England. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



By Lady HOPE. 
A l^IAIDEN'S WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOUCHES OF REAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SUNNY FOOTSTEPS ; or, When I was a Child. Fcap. 4to. Ss. 6d. 



By Mrs. HOWARD. 

A SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



By Mrs. PROSSER. 

"OAKBY" AND "NUMBER TWENTY-NINE." With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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By B. HELDMANN. 

DOPvRINCOURT : A Tale for Boys. "With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

DAINTBEE. With Illastrations. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BOXALL SCHOOL. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

EXPELLED ; or, The Story of a Toung Gentleman. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 



NISBET'S CABINET SERIES. 

WUh lUmtrations, Crown 8vo. Ss, each, 

L MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, Little Snowdrop's Mission. 
By Mrs. Marshall. 

2. THE SPANISH BARBER. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 

3. THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By Ellen 

Bablee. 

4. STELLAFONT ABBEY; or, "Nothing New.»' By Mrs. Mab- 

SHALL. 

6. A SUNBEAM'S INFLUENCE ; or. Eight Years After. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Cliffobd-Butleb. 

6. A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By the Hon. Mrs. Cliffobd- 

Butleb. 

7. ESTHER'S JOURNAL ; or, A Tale of Swiss Pension Life. By a 

Resident. With a Preface by Miss Whatelt. 

8. EFFIE'S FRIENDS ; or, Chronicles of the Woods and Shores. 

9. THERESA'S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame de Prea- 

sens^. By Cbichton Campbell. 



AMERICAN TALES. 

With lUustrations. Crovm 8vo, ^s, 6d, eac/k 

1. THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna Wabneb. 

2. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

3. URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

4. THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

5. OUR RUTH : A Story of Old Times in New England. By Mrs. 

Pbentiss. 

6. PINE NEEDLES AND OLD YARNS. By Susan Wabneb. 

7. THE BLUE FLAG AND THE CLOTH OF GOLD. By Anna 

Wabneb. 

8. MOTHER'S QUEER THINGS ; or> A Bag of Stories. By Anna 

Wabneb. 
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"THE WORD" SERIES. 

By Susan and Anna "Warner, Authors of " The "Wide "Wide 

World," " Queechy,'' &c. 

WUk lUuitrations, Plain and Coloured, ffandsomely hound in cloth. 

Crown 8vo, Ss, 6d. each. 

The aim of this Series of Yolames is so to set forth the Bible inci- 
dents and course of history, with its train of aotors, as to see them in 
the circumstances and colouring, the light and shade, of their actual 
existence. 

The volumes embody, as far as possible, all the known facts, 
natural, social, and historical, which are required for the illustration 
and elucidation of the Bible narrative. 

1. WALKS FROM EDEN : The Scripture Story from the Creation 

to the Death of Abraham. 

" The design of this book is excellent ; most valuable^ and interesting 
information is communicated in a very pleasant way." — Our Ovm FiresUle, 

2. THE HOUSE OF ISBAEL : The Scripture Story from the Birth 

of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 

"The amount of information conveyed, or the life and interest thrown 
into the Biblical story, would scarcely be credited bv those who have not 
seen the book. . . . This U the kind of inttructUm which wt netd for our young 
people in the present day," 

3. THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH: The Scripture Story from the 

Death of Solomon to the Captivity. 

** We must congratulate^the author on the very happy plan^of^the work. ' — 
Sunday School CTironicle, 

4. THE BROKEN WALLS OF JERUSALEM AND THE RE- 

BUILDING OF THEM. In continuation of **The House of 
Israel*' and "The Kingdom of Judah," and completing the 
work. 

6. THE STAR OUT OF JACOB : The Scripture Story Illustrating 
the Earlier Portion of the Gospel Narrative. 

** ;For Sunday reading with the young, whether for the home circle or in a 
class, we are sure this work will prove a boon ; and many a teacher will h;iil 
its advent, and find endless help in different ways." 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 

With Plain and Coloured Illustrations. Orovm 8vo, 

Ss. 6d. each, 

"What need of a single word of commendation of the '(}olden Ladder 
Series Y' Its volumes are in nearly every house in the kingdom." — Qlcugow 
HtraUL 

1. THE GOLDEN LADDER : Stories Illustrative of the Beati- 

tudes. By Susan and Anna Warneb. 

2. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Susan Warner. 
8. QUEECHY. By Susan Warner. 

4. MELBOURNE HOUSK By Susan Warner. 

5. DAISY. By Susan Warner. 

6. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Susan Warner. 

7. THE OLD HELMET. By Susan Warner. 

8. NETTIE'S MISSION : Stories lUustrative of the Lord's 

Prayer. By Julia Mathews. 

Q. QLEN LUNA; or, Dollars and Cents. By Susan Warner. 

10. DRAYTON HALL. Stories Illustrative of the Beatitudes. 

By Julia Mathews. 

11. WITHIN AND WITHOUT : A New England Story. 

12. VINEGAR HILL STORIES : Illustrative of the Parable of 

the Sower. By Anna Waiiner. 

13. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. By Joanna Mathews. 

14. WHAT SHE COULD AND OPPORTUNITIES. By Susan 

Warner. 

16. TRADING, AND THE HOUSE IN TOWN. 

16. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By Julia Mathews. 

17. HOLDEN WITH THE CORDS. By the Author of "Within 

and Without." 

18. GIVING HONOUR : Containing "The Little Camp on Eagle 

Hill," and " Willow Brook.*' By SusAN Warner. 

19. GIVING SERVICE: Containing "Sceptres and Crowns," 

and "The Flag of Truce." By SusAN Warner. 

20. GIVING TRUST: Containing "Bread and Oranges," and 

** The Rapids of Niagara." By SusAN Warner. 

•«♦ The Tales in Vols, 18, 19, 20 are lUustrative of the 

Lord's Prayer. 

21. WYCH HAZEL. A Tale. By Susan and Anna Warner. 

22. THE GOLD OP CHICKAREE. A Sequel to Wych Hazel 

By Susan and Anna Warner. 

23. DIANA. By Susan Warner. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES— continued. 



24. MY DESIRE. By Susan Warner. 

25. THE END OP A COIL. By Susan Warner. 

26. THE LETTER OP CREDIT. By Susan Warner. 

27. NOBODY. By Susan Warner. 

28. STEPHEN, M.D. By Susan Warner. 

29. A RED WALLFLOWER. By Susan Warner. 

30. BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. By Susan Warner. 



NISBET'S ENTERTAINING LIBRARY FOR 

YOUNG PEOPLE. 

With lUtutrations, Fcap. 8vo. Is, each, 

" Pretty little books, bright in the binding, and with contents as enter- 
taining as the exterior Is atti-active. "—2>ai2y Heview, 

1. GENTLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. Prentiss. 

2. FRAMILODE HALL. By Mrs. Marshall. 

3. A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By Mrs. Marshall. 

4. THE PRINCE'S BOX; or, The Magic Mirror. By 0. N. 

Simpson. 

6. URSULA : A Story of the Bohemian Reformation. 

6. OUR LADDIE. By Miss L. J. Tomlinson. 

7. A VIOLET IN THE SHADE. By Mrs. Marshall. 

8. LIGHT ON THE LILY. By Mrs. Marshall. 

9. A ROSE WITHOUT THORNS. By Mrs. Marshall. 

10. DOLLY'S CHARGE. By Miss Beatrice Marshall. 

11. THE MOUNTAIN MILL. By H. 0. Coapb. 

12. FAN'S BROTHER. By Miss Bkatrioe Marshall. 

13. THE MAITLAND'S MONEY-BOX. By Lady Dunboynb. 



NISBET'S CROWN SERIES. 

WUh lUiutrations, Croym 8vo, Is. each, 
L THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE PARISH. By Lady DuN- 

BOYNE. 

2. MRS. ARNOLD. By Miss Wodehousb. 

3. LET THERE BE LIGHT ; or, The Story of the Reformation 

for Children. By Mrs. Bower. 

4. SCIENCE EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. By Mrs. 

Bower. 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL SERIES. 

With Illustrations, Crown, Is, 6d, 

" Very suitable for boys and gbrU. They are el«*gBntly got np^ and the 
matter, while interesting te young minds, is not without a dust of whole- 
some instruction." — Olatgovf Herald, 

1. AMOS FAYLE ; or, Through the Wilderness into a 

Wealthy Place. By Mrs. Pbossbb. 

2. RUNNING AWAY. 

3. STORIES OF THE LAND WE LIVE IN. By 

William Locks. 

4. A RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE 

HOMES. By the Author of ** A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam.** 

5. THE STORY OF AN OLD POCKET BIBLE, as 

related by Itself. By Robebt Cox, AM. 

6. ASHTON COTTAGE ; or, The True Faith. 

7. MARJORY, By Mrs. Marshall. 

8. COURAGE AND COWARDS ; or. Who was the 

Bravest? By the Author of '*The Maiden of the Ice- 
berg.'* 

9. AGATHA LEE*S INHERITANCE. By Mrs. M, R 

HiQHAM, Author of *'The Other House.*' 

10. NIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAGIC WANDS. 

By Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

11. ALICE L'ESTRANGE*S MOTTO, AND HOW IT 

GAINED THE VICTORY. By Raby Home. 

12. FAITHFCTL UNTO DEATH; or, Susine and Claude 

of the Yal Police. 

13. THE BIRTH OF A CENTURY; or, Eighty Years Aga 

By Mrs. Marshall. 

14. ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAY- 

MABKS. By Miss Bedford. 

15. HELEN HERVEY'S CHANGE ; or. Out of Darkness 

into Light. By Maria English. 

16. SUMMERLAND GRANGE. By Lady Dunboynb. 
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THE SELECT SERIES OF BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

SmaU Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, each, 

1. DERRY : A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte 

Elizabeth. 

2. THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. By Newman 

Hall, LL.B. 

3. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST ; or, Hlustra- 

tions of Bible Scenes. By Hobatius Bonab, D.D. 

4. THE HOLY WAR. By JoSn Bunyan. 

5. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes 

and their Lessons. By the Bev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. 

6. LIFE : A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom 

in the Forms, Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By P. 
H. GossE, F.B.S. 

7. LAND AND SEA By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 

a. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of 
" The Story of Martin Luther.** 

9. HOME IN ^HE HOLY LAND : A Tale illustrating 
Incidents and Customs in Modern Jerusalem. By l^Irs. Finn. 

10. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM : A Tale illus- 
trating Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. Finn. t 

11 & 12. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By P. H. Gosse. F.R.S. 

13. BROOMFIELD : A Tale. By the Author of " John 

Knox and his Times," &c. 

14. TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from 

Life in the Days of the Reformation. Translated from the 
German. 

15. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by 

the Author of " TJie Wide, Wide World.** 

16. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 

of " Wandering Homes,** &c. 

17. WANDERING HOMES AND THER INFLUENCES. 

By the Author of **The Physician's Daughters.** 

18. BYEWAYS IN PALESTINE. By James Finn, 

M.R.A.S. 

19. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 

With Illustrations 
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THE JUVENILE EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With lUustrationt, 16mo, 

" Capital books, well printed, tastefully bound, and containing a good deal 
of letterpress. We do not know a cheaper series at the price/'— Sunday 
School Chronicle. 

1. AUNT EDITH ; or, Love to God the Best Motive. 

2. SUSY'S SACRIFICE. By the Author of "Nettie's Mission." 

8. KENNETH FORBES : or, Fourteen Ways of Studying the 
Bible. 

4. LILIES OF THE VALLEY, and other Tales. 

6. CLARA STANLEY ; or, A Summer amon^ the Hills. 

6. THE CHILDREN OF BLACKBERRY HOLLOW. 

7. HERBERT PERCY ; or, From Christmas to Easter. 

8. PASSING CLOUDS ; or, Ix)ve Conquering Evil 

9. DAYBREAK ; or, Right Struggling and Triumphant. 

10. WARFARE AND WORK ; or, Life's Progress. 

11. EVELYN GREY. By the Author of " Clara Stanley." 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE GRAVELYN FAMILY. 

13. DONALD FRASER. 

14. THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTS. By the 

Rev. R. Nkwton, D.D. 

16. THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or, Illustrations of the Com- 
mandments. By the Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 

16. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

17. CASPER. By the Author.of " The Wide, Wide World." 

18. KARL KRINKEN ; or,- The Christmas Stocking. By the 

Author of " The Wide, Wide World. '» 

19. MR. RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. By the Author of 

"The Wide, Wide World." 

20. SYBIL AND CHRYSSA. By the Author of '* The Wide, 

Wide World." 

21. HARD MAPLE. By the Author of "The Wide, Wide 

World." 

22. OUR SCHOOL DAYS. 

23. AUNT MILDRED'S LEGACY. 

24. MAGGIE AND BESSIE, AND THEIR WAY TO DO 

GOOD. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

25. GRACE BUXTON; or. The Light of Home. By Mra 

Marshall. 
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26. LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. By Alice Geat. 

27. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

28. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

29. BESSIE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. By Joanna H. 

Mathews. 

80. HILDA AND HILDEBRAND; or, The Twins of Ferndale 

Abbey. 

81. GLEN ISLA. By Mrs. Drummond. 

82. LUCY SEYMOUR ; or, " It is more Blessed to Give tlian 

to Receive." By Mrs. Dbuhhond. 

83. LOUISA MORETON; or, "Children, Obey your Parents in 

all Things." By Mrs. Drummond. 

84. THE '*WILMOT FAMILY;' or, "They that Deal Truly 

are his Delight.*' By Mrs. Dbumhond. 

85. SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. By 

Fbanz Hoffman. From the German, by Mrs. Fabeb. 

86. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

87. LITTLE NELLIE ; or, The Clockmaker's Daughter. 

88. THREE LITTLE SISTERS. By Mrs. Marshall. 

89. MABEL GRANT : A Highland Story. By Randall H. Bal- 

LANTYNE. 

40. THE RETURN FROM INDIA. By the Author of « Hilda 

and Hildebrand." 

41. THE COURT AND THE KILN : A Tale Founded on the 

Church Catechism. 

42. SILVER SANDS ; or, Pennie's Romance. 

43. LIONEL ST. CLAIR. By the Author of " Herbert Percy." 

44. THE KNOTS TOM GILLIES TIED AND UNTIED. By 

Mrs. G. Gladstone. 

45. THE LITTLE PREACHER. By the Author of " Stepping 

Heavenward." 

46. LOVE FULFILLING THE LAW. 

47. ANTOINE, THE ITALIAN BOY. By the Rey. C. W. 

Denison. 

48. TWO LITTLE HEARTS. By Sophie Spioer. 

49. DICK'S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. By Mrs. H. BABNABa 
£0. THREE LITTLE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Mabshalu 
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With lUustraiwnt. 16mo. 

1. CHANGES UPON CHURCH BELLS. By C. S. H. 

2. GONZALEZ AND HIS WAKING DREAMS. By C. S. H. • 

3. DAISY BRIGHT. By Mrs. Marshall. 

4. HELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. By Mrs G. 

Gladstone. 

5. THE CAPTAIN'S STORY ; or, The Disobedient Son, By 

W. S. Martin. 

6. THE LITTLE PEATCUTTERS ; or, The Song of Love. By 

Mjs. Marshall. 

7. LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO WIN THEM. By 

the Rev. J. A. Collier. 

8. tJHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missionary's Wife. 

9. TEDDY'S DREAM. 

10. ELDER PARK; or, Scenes in our Garden. By Mrs Alfred^ 

Patnb. 

11. HOME LIFE AT GREYSTONB LODGE. By the Author 

of Aones Falconer. 

12. THE PEMBERTON FAMILY, and other Stories. 

13. CHRISTMAS AT SUNBERRY DALE. By W. K B., 

Author of ** Clara Downiog's Dream.'* 

U. PRIMROSE; or, The Bells of Old Effingham. By Mrs. Mar- 
shall. 

15. THE BOY GUARDIAN. By C E. Bowen, Author of *«Dick 

and his Donkey." 

16. VIOLET'S IDOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

17. FRANK GORDON. By F. R. Gouldino; and LITTLE 

JACK, by Anna Warner. 

18. THE COTTAGE BY THE CREEK. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Clifford-Butler. 

19. THE WILD BELLS, AND WHAT THEY RANG. By 

W. S. Martin. 
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20. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY: A Story of Summer and 

Winter Holidays. By Mrs. Marshall. 

21. GLASTONBURY ; or, The Early British Christians. 

22. MAX : A Story of the Oberstein Forest. 

23. MARY TRELAWNY. By Christian Rbdpord. 

24. LUPICINE ; or, The Hermit of St. Loup. 

25. LOVING-KINDNESS ; or, The Ashdown Flower-Show. 

26. BETWEEN THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. Marshall. 

27. FRITZ ; or, The Struggles of a Young Life. By the Author 

of "Max." 



THE BESSIE LIBRARY, 

containing 

1. MAGGIE AND BESSIK 

2. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. 

3. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. 

4. BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
6. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. 

6. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. ( 

Br Joanna H. Mathbws, 

In neat cloth box^ price lOt, 6d, 
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